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Herbert Spencer. 


THE GREAT PHILOSOPHER AND PROPHET OF EVOLUTION. 


An APPRECIATION OF His Lire, Work, AND CHARACTER. 


WHEN A CHILD. 


The characteristics of the late Her- 
bert Spencer were quite unique. From 
a child he was allowed to grow up 
without the serious restraints (if we 
may call them so) of school life. He 
was always studious, and his original- 
ity of mind was not disturbed by the 
college curriculum. He therefore had 
a fine chance from the beginning of life 
to look upon all matters with a sin- 
gular independence of mind. On this 
account he showed more direct personal 
strength of opinion than he would have 
done if he had suffered from the re- 
straints of college and university life. 


QUALITY OF ORGANIZATION, 


His quality of organization was re- 
markably fine and there are indica- 
tions that he came from a highly cul- 
tured stock. His features were regular 
and well defined and expressed much 
strength of intellect and concentration 
of mind. The latter showed itself in 
the length of the face from the tip of 
the nose to the upper lip. All persons 
possessing great concentration or ap- 


plication of mind possess this par- 
ticular length from the nose to the lip. 
It was noticeable in McKinley, in Sir 
Joseph Lister, in Grant, in Queen Vic- 
toria, Sir Walter Scott, the Hon. John 
Hay, Mr. Charles Scribner, Sr., and 
Louis George Janes, among others. 


THE CHIEF TEMPERAMENT. 


The temperament of Herbert Spen- 
cer was an exceedingly interesting one, 
it being a high order of the mental, 
compared with the vital and motive 
temperaments. The latter two were 
not equal in strength with the mental; 
hence his physical organization was 
not able to cope with the demands of 
his mental activity. He was particu- 
larly interested in intellectual subjects 
that require keen investigation, and his 
life work has been done essentially with 
brain material. This was not nour- 
ished by a sufficiently strong constitu- 
tion; hence numerous periods of rest 
were necessary for him to accomplish 
his work. Looking again at his fea- 
tures one notices the deep furrows on 
each side of his cheeks. These showed 
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that he had a decided interest in broad 
general, socialistic, religious, ethical, 
and political problems. 

He would probably have died at sixty 
had he possessed a smaller nose or a 
weaker chin. These were redeeming 
features and indicated his power to 
generate vitality. When we remember 
that he lived to be over eighty (having 
been born in 1820), we can realize that 
there must have been some compensat- 
ing influences that enabled him to over- 
come his physical want of endurance. 

FINE INTELLECT. 

Herbert Spencer possessed a_ fine 
intellect, and he was able to use it 
availably. He did not hygienically 
keep within the limits of his strength, 
but considering his long and _toil- 
some work, he was able to utilize 
his capacity with a masterly skill. 
Though not an academic scholar, he 
was one of Nature’s noblemen. His 
mind had not its originality knocked 
out by scholastic formulas, neither was 
it depressed within narrow prescribed 
limits; he showed liberty of thought, 
and the majesty of his own individual- 
ity; hence his ideas came with an ap- 
parent freshness. 

Til health, as a rule, does not mili- 
tate to the advantage of an individual’s 
work, but in Herbert Spencer’s case he 
utilized his waiting periods by giving 
much reflection to subjects of public 
moment. 

His head showed several remarkable 
characteristics, and few men were like 
him or even approached him. He 
has been compared with Aristotle, 
Kant, Heckel, also with Hobbes, Des- 
cartes, and Leibnitz. These philoso- 
phers commenced what Herbert Spen- 
cer finally succeeded in accomplishing, 
and although he was not entirely orig- 
inal in his views or theories, yet he was 
a man who consummated and adapted 
what others had failed to unite in one 
grand philosophy. Therefore he will 
stand out in the ages as a magnificent 
type of a scholar, and will really head 
the list of those philosophers who gave 
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to the world their best endeavors. But 
it took a Herbert Spencer to complete 
their work. 

HIS 


OBJECTIVE MIND. 


Herbert Spencer presented in his or- 
ganization a strongly developed objec- 
tive mind. This was shown in his lofty 
forehead as well as in its breadth and 
fullness. Causality, which is the prime 
factor or dominating faculty in the 
work of philosophy, was strongly ac- 
centuated in his case, as all his photo- 
graphs indicate. It was not difficult, 
therefore, for him to commence a train 
of thought and continue it until he had 
satisfied himself that he had exhausted 
the subject upon which he was writing. 
He erred, perhaps, in being too dis- 
cursive or in enlarging too copiously 
upon his ideas. One of the criticisms 
given to his work is that he elucidated 
his ideas and enlarged on his thoughts 
too much. Some people have not the 
power to do this. They say everything 
in a direct manner, without attempt- 
ing to unfold their ideas in the least. 

The trend of the present day calls 
for concentrated thought, and conse- 
quently Herbert Spencer’s writings are 
wearisome to the class of people who 
want everything boiled down in a nut- 
shell. 


COMPARISON, 


He had also a large development of 
Comparison, or the faculty that psy- 
chologists call the power of analysis. 
He was exceedingly critical, especially 
in the way in which he dealt with 
Ethical and Political subjects; conse- 
quently his magazine articles attracted 
a large share of attention, first, for 
their originality, secondly for their 
trenchant and analytical power, and 
thirdly for their independent spirit. 

The organ of Comparison, located 
next to Causality, seemed to catch the 
spirit of the latter, and consequently 
was ever ready to lend its interest to 
abstract thoughts. 

His head was high; in the develop- 
ment of Human Nature, Benevolence, 
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and Firmness, he was a broad-minded, LANGUAGE. 
liberal thinker, and was not a narrow, His language was forcible, though 
bigoted believer, and this may account obscure at times. He liked to attack 





HERBERT SPENCER, 


1. Causality. 2. Benevolence. 3. and 4. Indications of long life. 
somewhat for his original way of ex- thoughts that were difficult to compre- 


pressing his views upon the “doctrine hend, and the greater the difficulties 
of the unknowable.” Difficulties en- the more he felt disposed to battle with 
couraged him rather than the reverse. them. Mental philosophy was a delight 
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to him, and in all mental] phenomena 
his mind sought to cover the whole 
ground, and where that work is at- 
tempted the result is not always so 
satisfactory as when one concentrates 
one’s efforts upon a few lines of 
thought. 
HEIGHT OF HIS HEAD. 


His head was particularly high from 
the opening of the ear to the highest 
point in the coronal region, and this 
fact emphasizes one strong character- 
istic of his, namely, a love of justice 
and equity, and according to his intel- 
lectual light, he endeavored to express 
his consecration to the truth as he saw 
it. 

LABORED WITHOUT REWARD. 


He labored for years, without hope 
of reward, and lived economically on 
a very slender income, and without ex- 
pecting recognition he devoted himself 
to the instruction of the world, which 
he believed to be centered in “the first 
principles” of truth, with the heroism 
and self-sacrifice that are all the more 
worthy of honor because they were un- 
conscious. But when the honors came 
to him, his mind was not prepared to 
receive them, and he worked along 
alone, without the so-called distinctions 
from royal societies and universities 
which most men covet. 

We do not agree with one critic of 
Herbert Spencer, who says “that he 
had outlived his fame and his influence. 
His voice will not be heard now, for 
the generation for which, as well as to 
which, he spoke is passed.” 

We believe instead that his influence 
will remain through all the ages, and 
that everyone who reads his philosophy 
will agree with his general trend of 
thought. We realize that his writings 
have had a very searching influence 
upon the past century, and will have 
an undeniable influence on all the fu- 
ture centuries that follow his work. 

But we heartily agree with an- 
other view, given by the same writer 
quoted above,.“that the beliefs preva- 
lent in the universe to-day are more 
simple, more amiable, more popular; 
which state of things is the result in 
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no inconsiderable measure of the in- 
terpretation of its thinking, given to 
it by Herbert Spencer.” 

He was remarkable for his far-see- 
ing mind, and lived in advance of his 
age. Men have been slow to accept his 
adopted philosophy of evolution, which 
“German writers had formulated one 
hundred years earlier,” especially by 
Herder and his philosophic principles, 
concerning which Spencer wrote in 
his articles (published in the “Zoist’’) 
in 1844 and showed his acquaintance 
of and belief in Gall’s System. 


DEDUCTIVE THOUGHT. 


His literary talents showed a decid- 
ed leaning toward the realm of deduc- 
tive thought, conjecture, hypothesis, 
philosophy, ete. He was in his element 
when he was at work in those particu- 
lar lines. 

Herbert Spencer reasoned and ar- 
gued from deduction rather than from 
facts or observation, and he used his 
reflective mind rather than his perspec- 
tive or scientific faculties. He did not 
always stop to prove his statements, 
but he caused his arouments to rotate 
through a process of thought in mathe- 
matical calculation. 

His organ of Language joined with 
his Ideality, Constructiveness, Causal- 
ity, and Comnarison, helped in making 
him a delightful conversationist. For- 
tunate were the individuals who had an 
entrée into his secluded company. 

That there were defects in his meth- 
od of working is not to be denied, espe- 
cially as he failed to introduce suffi- 
cient inductive reasoning into his work, 
although the few instances where he 
did this were brilliant, commanding, 
and suggestive. Much of his work was 
outlived in principle, before the evi- 
dence of the result was at hand. This 
led to a selection of evidence, and con- 
sequent inadequacy. 


COMPARED WITH DARWIN. 


As in a former article we took occa- 
sion to compare Spencer with Darwin, 
we again take occasion to show that 
these two writers took opposite ways 
of stating their ideas. 
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Darwin based his ideas upon induc- 
tive reasoning, and rejected hypothesis 
after hypothesis until gradually, from 
an immense collection of facts, the 
truth appeared to him. Even Huxley, 
at first hand, with the greater part of 
the facts on which he built, rejected 
hypothesis. But it is acknowledged on 
every hand that Spencer’s facts were 
largely borrowed, when he used facts 
at all; and thus he carried over into 
his results errors that lurked in their 
sources. 


A UNIFIED WORLD. 


It is undeniably true, however,. that 
the significance of Spencer’s work will 
ultimately be found to exist more in 
the fact that he, rather than any other 
man in modern times, made the idea of 
evolution current and commonplace, 
and that he sought to break down the 
barriers between philosophy and sci- 
ence, making both deal with a real 
world, and holding up to men’s minds 
the idea of a complete unified world 
and a completely unified system of 
knowledge. 

The publication of his autobiogra- 
phy will be looked for with much eager- 
ness, which he prepared a few years be- 
fore his death, as all who have become 
intimate with his writings will gladly 
possess this, as it treats of more details 
of his life. 

He was much of a recluse, and his 
dislike of all notoriety kept him from 
the public gaze. Those who knew him 
intimately, however, spoke of his ge- 
nial and kindly manner, and of his 
generous consideration of others, which 
accords with the outline of his head. 

“He had happily lived to finish his 
great philosophical work, “A System 
of Synthetic Philosophy,” and had seen 
it approved by the scientific world. 
This was no easy task for him to ac- 
complish, for he was handicapped by 
pecuniary embarrassments and physi- 
cal suffering, but steadily devoted forty 
years of unremitting toil to building 
up his system of philosophy, than 
which there exists no greater example 
of individual attainment. 
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“No other man has shown so clearly 
the essentially beneficial nature of the 
cosmic process, no one else has builded 
such stable foundations for lofty ideals, 
and none has furnished a more endur- 
ing basis for optimism in its highest 
sense. And an optimist he was, con- 
sistent and unchanging. Few men 
have exhibited at once such clearness 
of intellectual insight and such pa- 
tience and toleration in combating big- 
otry. His controversial writings were 
at all times good-natured, dignified, 
and appreciative of the other point of 
view. It was this, together with his 
seemingly exhaustless fund of informa- 
tion, that rendered him invincible in 
intellectual combat. Devoid of all the 
arts, his argument carried conviction 
to thinking minds throughout the 
world. Modest and unobtrusive, he 
was intellectually supreme. He was in 
many respects without parallel in his- 
tory. No other man at so early an age 
conceived a work of such magnitude 
and lived to carry it to a logical com- 
pletion. No one else has combined 
such splendid intellect with such re- 
sponsive personal sympathy. 

“His work is in the truest sense reli- 
gious because the scope of it is broad 
enough to include religion with all 
other phases of human development. 
It is moral because it .makes wholly 
for the improvement of mankind. It 
is ethical because it seeks to know jus- 
tice in its ultimate nature.” 

For an account of his life, we refer 
our readers to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, April, 1897, as we think it 
is unnecessary to repeat much that has 
now become an historical fact connect- 
ed with his writings. 

His work on “The Principles of 
Psychology” is one of the finest phren- 
ological works that has been written, 
and it thoroughly accords with the 
earlier theories of Dr. Gall. Anyone 
who reads and believes the trend of 
thought expressed in the above-named 
work cannot reasonably disbelieve the 
evolutionary principles of the mind laid 
down by Phrenologists. 

J. A. Fow er. 
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Of leal and loving heart, 

Of kingly spirit, royal soul, 
God-chosen, set apart! 

Our Lincoln! Here is to the Man 
Who held with loyal love 

The Nation’s life and fashioned it 
With wisdom from above! 


Born February 12, 1809. : 
of broad sympathies; 


Our Lincoln! 
A mem’ry 
Our Lincoln! 
The great 
Our Lineoln! 
Immortal! Here 
A love-united people! 


Aye, 
tribute 
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OUR LINCOLN. 


By MARGARET 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


A moan of sound convictions; 
of philanthropic desires and noble aims. 


the North and South 
pay. 
Yours and mine! 
are ours alway. 
Here is to the 
is to 


To all who love the 
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ISABEL Cox. 


Our Lincoln! He whose faith subiime 
Rent veil of dark in twain, 

Who saw the South low kneel with North 
In Freedom’s sacred fane. 
Our Lincoln! Ours! No East! 

One people, loyal, leal! 
No North! No South! Thank God we are 
One for dear Country’s weal! 


No West! 








of undaunted courage; of sterling qualities; 


Aye, ours! 


Name 


Here’s 
Blue! 
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Moses’s Heredity as a Means of His Greatness. (2) 


By Rev. C. E. MacGinness, A.M. 
(Continued from page 8.) 


“(1.) Heredity is one of these. It 
affected Moses’s greatness. 

“Heredity was as the foundations of 
Cologne Cathedral Towers—sixty feet 
deep. Seven generations of clergy- 
men culminated in Emerson; seven 
generations of pioneers culminated in 
Abraham Lincoln. Moses’s physical 
heritage from parents of toil not only 
gave him human sympathy, deep- 
rooted and broad as mankind, but was 
itself a fund of energy, which lasted 
even to old age. He was an example 
of a sound body, large vitality, ‘nerve,’ 
but no ‘nerves.’ Other things helped 
to make him a man at home in the re- 
public of letters. This helped make 
him a citizen in the world of human 
interests. If we could only choose our 
fathers and mothers! Some think that 
all the choices we are free to make in 
a life-time are scarcely worth mention- 
ing in comparison with the importance 
of this choice, which is made for us. 

“But preaching Heredity is not lock- 
ing the barn after the horse is gone. 
It is true, man’s past does hold a 
mortgage on his future, but let him 
repudiate it solemnly, and Heaven will 
not only let him, but will help him 
to free himself successfully and earth 
will enroll him among its good, possi- 
bly among its great. 


MOSES’S RELIGION AS A MEANS OF 
HIS GREATNESS. 

“(2.) This is the second element 
that enters into Moses’s greatness— 
his religion. It is the one solitary 
thing in this world that is mightier 
than the sum total of all the inheri- 
tances of accumulating generations. 
Before the real thing, Heredity ac- 
knowledges a master. In the shock 
of their impact, as in their more quiet 
and subtle grappling for the supreme 
contest, Heredity must either be wiped 





out or else receive a new sanctifying 
direction. 

“By the clever trick of a mother’s 
love, the religion Moses was taught 
as a child was the true one. Its moral 
consciousness of God shone like a star, 
unquenched by Egyptian darkness, un- 
dimmed by nineteenth century light. 
That star gave a view of the world 
which transcends all the relations of 
time and all national and racial pe- 
culiarities. It lights us as it did men 
of old, for it reveals the Eternal; and 
what is eternal is always with us. 
This is its glory: that, while it exalts 
Jehovah above the heavens, it places 
man’s hand in His. In this grasp of 
Omnipotence, with this hold upon 
Heaven, it does not matter whether we 
are born with a silver spoon in our 
mouth or not. A little effort, and we 
have a gold one. 


MOSES’S EDUCATION AS A MEANS OF 
HIS GREATNESS. 

“(3.) And yet he must never forget 
that it took more than religion to make 
Moses what he was. Something there 
was that took everything there was in 
the basket of bulrushes on the waters; 
that gathered up all the forces that 
religion had sanctified in that boy, and 
raised them, as you say, to the ‘nith’ 
powers had a marvelous education. He 
was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians. To Stephen, this explained 
why Moses was mighty in words and in 
deeds. It was neither birth nor relig- 
ion alone. He mentions both, but ac- 
centuates this—Moses was instructed. 

“Every lazy boy or girl may well 
pity the boy who is heir to a throne. 
Trained specialists make his life a 


burden indeed. There are so many 
things a sovereign must know. Egypt 


had no salic law. A woman could both 
possess and bequeath a crown; a fact 
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which explains the importance of 
Moses’s refusal to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter, and the crisis 
which that refusal marked in his ca- 
reer. 

“A nation’s greatest man is at once 
a repository and an exponent of the 
best the nation contains. While not 
an Egyptian himself, Egypt gave him 
her best; and no estimate of Moses has 
any value which discounts that gift. 
To reach the time of our keenest in- 
terest, when Moses was chief actor, we 
have to follow a civilization which 
starts with the maturities of Menes 
as a base and rises through nineteen 
successive dynasties, some of them of 
great length, to the days of the empire 
under Rameses the Second, when it 
flowed in full glory, time’s richest in 
monuments, sculpture, and painting. 

It was no small thing for Moses 
to live in such a time, but what must 
it have been to receive forty years’ in- 
struction as possible heir to the throne. 

Has Egypt done more for the 
world than she did for Moses, who was 
learned in all her wisdom? Has not 
her chief contribution come from 
Moses, whose words, indeed, full of 
blessing for all time, embody and pre- 
serve so much that was good in a civi- 
lization that has passed away. 

“God gave Moses a_ postgraduate 
course in the wilderness, a change as 
sudden and startling as awaits the 
graduate when he has spent his last 
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dollar framing his diploma and steps 
out to win his way in the world. God 
is not afraid of too much preparation. 
Forty years and Moses’s learning will 
have settled, leaving his head clear. 

What Egypt was to Joseph, 
Arabia was to Moses. 

“Such, in a word, was the secret of 
Moses’s greatness—a good heredity, 
born near the base of the human pyr- 
amid, in living touch with all that is 
elemental, universal, and everlasting in 
humanity ; a good religion, able to mas- 
ter and direct anything whatsoever 
that can be inherited; and an educa- 
tion broader, deeper, more varied and 
prolonged than that possessed, proba- 
bly, by any man of his generation.” 

“Homiletic Review.” 


STRONG PHRENOLOGICAL DE- 
VELOPMENTS OF MOSES. 


THE 


(1.) Large Continuity gave Moses 
infinite patience. (2.) Large Firmness 
gave him a titanic will. (3.) Very 
large Benevolence gave him thought 
for his people. (4.) Large Causality 
gave him good judgment. (5.) Very 
large Conscientiousness gave him a 
keen sense of duty. (6.) Large Ven- 
eration gave him respect for God. (7.) 
Large Spirituality gave him implicit 
faith. (8.) Large Destructiveness gave 
him massive energy. (9.) Large Com- 
bativeness gave him herculean courage 
to overcome obstacles. 





A CORRESPONDENT. 


Mrs. S. C. T., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Many 
thanks for sending us a page of the “Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch,” which gives the doings 
of the Juvenile Court in your city. We 
note with interest that two little unfortu- 
nates were sent to the Polk Institute, Pa., 
where you kindly suggested that two other 
children be sent about whom we had an 
inquiry a month or so back. We believe 
with you that the superintendent would be 
greatly benefited by taking a course at the 
American Institute of Phrenology. He 
would, as you say, be better able to ad- 


vise parents on the training of children. 
One article on the page was particularly 
valuable, written by William D. Shearer, 
A.M., Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Elizabeth, N. J. We wish this article could 
be read by every superintendent in the 
country. Mr. Shearer’s own experience in 
advocating the study of temperaments is 
valuable, especially as he has found that 
such study has been of more use to him in 
the management of children than weeks and 
months spent in an early study of Psy- 
chology. 
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Practical-Psychology.* 


“CONCENTRATION ” 


What is the Meaning of “Attention,” 
According to the Standpoint of Psy- 
chology and Phrenology ? 


Psychologists admit that attention 
is a very important condition of all 
mental operations. They say that there 
is no distinct thinking, no vivid feel- 
ing and deliberate action without at- 
tention. This co-operation of atten- 
tion is especially conspicuous in the 
case of intellectual operations. The 
objects that present themselves to our 
senses are only clearly discriminated, 
one from the other, and classed as ob- 
jects as such and such a class when 
we attend to them. 

The writings of Lock, Hume, Mill, 
and Herbert Spencer show how the 
higher faculties of the mind are pure 
products of the experiences, and ex- 
periences supposed to be of something 
simply given, but the above-named 
writers ignore the phenomenon of at- 
tention, as Prof. James clearly points 
out. The latter psychologist states 
that “Attention, implying a degree 
of reactive spontaneity, would seem 
to break through the circle of pure 
receptivity which constitutes experi- 
ence, and hence must not be spoken 
of under penalty of interfering with 
the smoothness of the tale.” He says 
“that everyone knows what attention 
is. It is the taking possession by the 
mind in clear and vivid form of one 
out of what seem several simultane- 
ously possible objects or trains of 
thought.” 

Focalization, Concentration of Con- 
ciousness are of its essence. It im- 
plies withdrawal of some things in or- 
der to deal effectively with others, and 
is a condition which has a real oppo- 
site in the confused, dazed, scatter- 
brained state which in French is called 


*Digest of a chapter of a new work on 
“Practical Psychology,” now in the Press. 


OR “ATTENTION.” 


distraction and der streutheit in Ger- 
man. 

Psychologists suggest two methods 
by which attention shows itself in 
brain action. One in regard to exter- 
nal impressions where sights or sounds 
make up the world of sense, and the 
second direction which includes inter- 
nal images, ideas, and thoughts. 

In these two directions Phrenology is 
fully demonstrated, for the latter shows 
that the mind is capable of being influ- 
enced through external and internal 
conditions. First through the senses, 
such as sight, hearing, etc., and second- 
ly, through the organs that give direc- 
tion to the senses. In this we see that 
Phrenology and Psychology agree, but 
Phrenology is more definite because it 
points out in what direction the atten- 
tion can be used, while Psychology does 
so only in the abstract by calling to 
mind in a general way how attention is 
directed without recognizing any defi- 
nite localization of any function of the 
brain that controls this power. 

Psychologists talk of “effects of at- 
tention” by which they mean that at- 
tention serves to give greater force, 
vividness, and distinctness to its ob- 
ject through certain effects. They speak 
of “the Physiology of Attention,” and 
they even go so far as to indicate that 
“the seat of Attention appears to be 
situated in the higher region of the 
nerve centers in the cerebral hemi- 
spheres.” This sounds as though Psy- 
chology actually recognizes a location 
for Attention, but we must not pre- 
suppose that it means anything of the 
kind, although Sully does admit that 
“the mechanism of Attention probably 
involves an intensification of nervous 
activity in certain regions of the brain 
which is affected by means of an im- 
pulse sent forth from the supreme con- 
trolling centers.” 

Sully also mentions the fact along 
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with this concentration of nervous en- 
ergy in certain definite regions of the 
brain, the act of external Attention in- 
volves important muscular adjust- 
ments, such as directing the eye to an 
object, which are necessary to the re- 
ception of distinct sense impression. 
Evidence is not wanting that the organ 
of Continuity or Concentration of At- 
tention is located in a certain region 
of the brain, and that location is where 
scientists have also demonstrated the 
fact that the location of the power of 
the mind called Concentration of At- 
tention receives its stimuli from the 
lobes of the corpora quadrigemini or 
the optic lobes, and as the center of 
vision, or the visual center, has been 
located in the posterior lobe of the 
brain, we find a correspondence of evi- 
dence on this question. 

Professor James, in his chapter on 
Attention, speaks of “Organic adjust- 
ment, and ideational preparation or 
preperception,” which are “concerned 
in all attentive acts,” and he refers to 
the interesting theory, defended by 
Professors Bain, Ribot, and Lange, 
who believe that “the ideation prepara- 
tion itself is a consequence of muscular 
adjustment, so that the latter may be 
called the essence of the attentive proc- 
ess throughout.” This proof, Profes- 
sor James says, “consists in the exhi- 
bition of cases of intellectual attention 
which organic adjustment accompa- 
nies, or of objects in thinking when 
we have to execute a movement. Thus, 
Lange says that when he tries to im- 
agine a certain colored circle, he finds 
himself first making with his eves the 
movement to which the circle corre- 
sponds, and then imagining the color, 
ete., as a consequence of the move- 
ment.” 

Psychologists again speak of “non- 
voluntary and voluntary attention.” 
When the mind is acted upon by the 
mere force of the object presented, the 
act of attention is said to be non-vol- 
untary or involuntary. It may also be 
called reflex or automatic because it 
hears a striking analogy to reflex move- 
ment. On the other hand, they say, 
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when we attend to a thing under the 
impulse of a desire, such as curiosity 
or a wish to know about a thing, we 
are said to do so by an act of will. 
These two modes of attention, though 
properly distinguished from each other, 
are both acts of the mind, and will be 
found to shade off into one another. 
According to Phrenology, we find that 
such a stimulation as voluntary and 
non-voluntary attention is due primar- 
ily to the development of certain pow- 
ers of the mind, and external conditions 
which influence the mind for the mo- 
ment. Where the mind acts voluntar- 
ily in a certain direction there must 
be a certain mental stimulus which 
prompts that voluntary action, and in- 
stead of vaguely looking for some ab- 
stract reason for this voluntary im- 
pulse, Phrenology demonstrates that 
there must be a mental faculty which 
presides over the product of the mind 
called Attention. 


Psychologists again speak of the 
“Law of. Contrast,’ and state that 


through a variety of images set up in 
the mind the attention can be _ pro- 
longed to a certain degree, but if the 
mind is allowed to become weary of its 
impression, the attention can only be 
aroused by some contrast, as, for in- 
stance, the noise of the mill, which 
soon ceases to be noticed by one who 
lives near it. The same might be said 
of a Brooklynite who lives in Colum- 
bia Heights, he can sleep when he be- 
comes accustomed to the tooting of the 
whistles on the river, while a stranger 
in that neighborhood would be aroused 
every time a shrill whistle blew. 

Psychologists cannot, however, state 
which nervous center is influenced 
when a person shows (1) concentra- 
tion of attention or (2) power to draw 
contrasts, while a Phrenologist has 
frequently done so. 

We might go further and take up 
each interest that is mentioned by Psv- 
chologists as a means of calling out at- 
tention, and while Phrenology points 
out that many faculties of the mind 
are used by the faculty of Continuity 
in which to center its attention, it can 
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go further than Psychology in men- 
tioning what faculties are used in “As- 
sociated Attention,” or “The variety 
of attentive power.” 

One Psychologist has expressed the 
Phrenological idea exactly when he 
says that “teachers would be saved 
from many errors if they had a more 
exact knowledge of the effects on the 
attention of novelty and subject,” and 
teachers would be more greatly helped 
if they knew what subjects would at- 
tract certain children’s minds, and be 
able in this way to produce good re- 
sults. 

All that Psychology can do in re- 
gard to the knowledge on the functions 
of each individual mind is simply to 
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wait developments, and simply by ob- 
servation recognize the interest that a 
child takes in a certain line of studies, 
while Phrenology can, through its the- 
ory of the evolution of the mind, sug- 
gest to a teacher what subjects a child 
will be willing to fix his attention upon 
and what studies he will need the most 
help with. 

References: James, “The Principles 
of Psychology” ; Sully’s ““The Teacher’s 
Handbook of Psychology”; Marie 
Edgeworth’s “Essays on Practical Ed- 
ucation”; Perez’s “First Three Years 
of Childhood”; Arthur Sedgewick’s 
“Three Lectures on the Practice of 
Education”; Locke’s “Some Thoughts 
Concerning Education.” 





Wolves in Men’s Clothing. 
By N. A. Ciapp. 


It is very evident that it is not only 
the corporate magnate, the public- 
works thief, the post-office intriguer, or 
the political boss that is working un- 
der plans of deception to wring from 
the credulous public large sums of 
money with which to fill their own cof- 
fers, but the spirit of greed, this mod- 
ern craze for wealth, is permeating 
the great mass of society, and many 
branches of business are carried on 
under the guise of respectability and 
at the same time robbing people of 
their money, and endangering the lives 
of hapless individuals and ,sending to 
an untimely grave innocent children. 

The breakfast foods that sell for a 
superior article for from three to five 
times the price of good whole wheat 
flour or corn meal is not worth as much 
as a nourishing food for either muscu- 
lar or brain work as these staple arti- 


A PRIZE OFFER. 


A year’s free subscription will be 
given to the person who sends the best 
sketch by May 1st of the man de- 
scribed as a “Wolf in Man’s Clothing.” 





cles. They are lauded with glowing 
terms, but certainly can be no better 
than the elements that compose them. 
A secret formula under which bran and 
gluten substances are mixed does not 
add to its real value as food. The milk 
and sugar with which it is eaten make 
it more palatable and add to its value. 

The man who sells coffee berries, 
nicely browned, made out of dough, 
may not be poisoning the victims, but 
is charging an enormous price for the 
article he sells. But when the so-called 
coffee berries are rolled out of blue clay 
and other adulterants, how does it af- 
fect the stomach, liver, and kidneys of 
the consumers? It opens a business 
for the nostrum vender, that sells the 
stomach, liver, and kidney medicines, 
and so business is kept constantly going 
while the victims are robbed on both 
sides. 

The man who gathers rancid butter 
from the cellars of the grocery man 
and puts it through a so-called reno- 
yating process, and sells it for fresh 
creamery butter, may pose as a saint, 
but is persuading the consumer to take 

Continued on page 58. 









Adelina Maria Clorinda Patti, the 
famous prima-donna and operatic diva, 
who is now making a tour of this coun- 
try, has been the most popular singer 
of her time, and her professional ca- 
reer has stretched over a period of fifty 
years. She was born in Madrid in 
1843, her father being a Sicilian and 
her mother a native of Rome, and both 
operatic singers. Thus as an inherit- 
ance, Patti has come legitimately by 
her wonderful vocal gift and sweet dis- 
position. “T'was at an early period 
that Patti came to New York City with 
her parents, where she received her first 
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instruction in singing. At the remark- 
ably early age of seven years she made 
her first appearance at a concert in New 
York. When about fifteen she made a 
tour of the British provinces with 
Strakosch and Ole Bull, and subse- 
quently accompanied Gottschalk, the 
pianist, to the West Indies. She after- 
ward sang in all the principal cities 
of Europe, Mexico, and South Amer- 
ica. It was during 1881-87 that 
Madame Patti appeared in opera in 
Great Britain, Mexico, and the United 
States, and it was at that time that we 
had the pleasure of hearing her on sev- 
eral occasions in London, both in op- 
era and in oratorio. She was in the 
prime of life and stood at the top of 
her profession. 
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Her first farewell tour in the United 
States was made in 1893. During the 
last ten years she has sung at annual 
concerts, but less frequently than pre- 
viously. At her home in Craig-Y-Nos, 
Wales, Madame Patti has erected a 
theater of her own. Here she gives 
annual entertainments, when she in- 
vites her neighboring villagers. 

Madame Patti’s Mentality shows it- 
self in her artistic and musical quali- 
ties. She has a superior mind to ap- 
preciate music and art, and the facul- 
ties of Tune, Time, Weight, Ideality, 
Sublimity, Human Nature, and Com- 





« 


ADELINA PATTI (BARONESS ROLF CEDERSTROM) AS SHE 18 NOW; 
WHEN SHE WAS EIGHT AND TWENTY-ONE, 


parison are well developed and mani- 
fest themselves in marked activity. In 
a recent concert in New York City we 
had the pleasure of listening to her 
again, when she manifested much of 
the old genuine ardor and passion for 
music that characterized her singing in 
the eighties. It was not to be expected 
that she could show the volume, range, 
and flexibility of voice that she previ- 
ously showed, but sufficient of these 
elements were present to indicate the 
wonderful training and culture that she 
had always exhibited, and these she 
will never lose. She recalled to our 
mind the old Patti of former days and 
her wealth of grace, geniality, and 
youthfulness, which she will carry with 
her as long as she lives.—J. A. F. 
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EXPERT’S STUDY OF CORBETT’S FACE REVEALS ALL THE 


QUALITIES OF Aj CHAMPION. 


An analysis of the various elements 
that make up the face and head of 
Young Corbett enables one to discern 
some striking points of character which 
explain much of his success. The 
frontal aspect of the cranium, well 
formed, not retreating and relatively 
high, indicates good frontal lobe de- 
velopment. This feature, together 





association more especially with other 
facial indications. 


GOOD MENTAL POWER SHOWN. 


The eyes, set well within the orbits, 
not too closely together and having a 
full aspect, are clear, and alone, while 
adding to the cranial evidence of good 
mental power, likewise confirm the im- 
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Courtesy of the New York Journal. 


YOUNG CORBETT, 


The line shows the division between the Objective and Subjective Faculties. 


with the prominence of the skull just 
over and between the eyes, adds good 
perceptive powers to other mental fac- 
ulties. The lateral skull measure- 
ments as indicated by the distance be- 
tween the ear and eye and their rela- 
tive level, together with the height of 
the cranial vault midway between these, 
shows further mentality not common- 
ly observed in this class of society. 
Cranial measurement and contour 
alone are known to have only a relative 
value and must be regarded in their 


pression that one gets from other parts 
of the face that determination and pur- 
posive action are not lacking. ‘There 
is something in the eye that suggests 
power of dissimulation, and this trait, 
together with the evidences of self-re- 
straint and self-possession, lends valu- 
able aid in the exercise of judgment so 
necessary to good ring generalship. 
The weak part of the face is found 
in the nose, which is straight; taken 
by itself it lends no strength to the 
features. It is, in fact, very common- 
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ly observed that in the scale of mental- 
ity represented by this class the strong 
types of nose are rarely found. 


HE HAS A STRONG JAW. 


The jaw, as shown by the chin and 
in its lateral development, as indicated 
by its breadth, is a strong feature of 
the facial structure. In it firmness 
and pugnacity are strongly represent- 
ed, and it, together with the indica- 
tions furnished by the mouth, shows 
a character well calculated for decision, 
endurance, and strength of will. The 
ears are small and well formed, pre- 
senting no signs of degeneration so 
frequently found in pugilists. 

On the whole, one may say Corbett’s 
head and face indicate that he is a 
man of good judgment, with splendid 
self-control, strength of will, and grim 
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determination. He is a good student 
of human nature, and with quick per- 
ception will soon size up his opponent’s 
tactics. With a mentality such as is 
indicated by Corbett’s head and face 
there is required only musculation and 
skeletral framework of prime quality 
to make him a splendid specimen of the 
modern ring gladiator. 

The above report, it will be noticed, 
is largely based on Phrenological cal- 
culations. The expert is an associate 
of a celebrated neurologist of Colum- 
bia College. Here is one more proof 
of how Phrenological data is being 
used, understood, and accepted by med- 
ical experts to good account; in fact, 
Phrenology is the surest grounds upon 
which to build a correct estimate of 
such a man as Corbett. 

By Simon P. Goopuart, M.D. 


—_——_..__g-——————— 


PHRENOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF THREE CAPTURED MURDERERS. 


It may be interesting to our readers 
to know that Phrenology has once more 
come out victor, this time in the ex- 
pert estimate of the three young des- 
peradoes at Chicago. Every writer of 
prominence who has given an opinion 
of this trio have put Roeski down as 
weak-minded—“the incapable bum”— 
whereas the expert Phrenologist 
thought him “complex and subtle.” 
This will show that after all other 
methods have been tested it remained 
for Phrenology to point out what could 
be possible. Captain Evans, the Ber- 
tillon expert, wrote an article for the 
Chicago American in which he claimed 
Roeski “weak-minded, irresolute,” ete. 
In the light of what has happened, 
Emil Roeski has shown himself any- 
thing but a simpleton or weak-minded, 
without any capacity to act for himself, 
especially in his recent attempt to es- 
cape from the jail, and he has further 
proved that the estimate of the Phren- 
ologist was a correct one, and it will no 
doubt dawn on the newspaper people of 
Chicago and elsewhere that there may 
be something in Phrenology after all. 


The sketch of Roeski was published 
November 28th, while the account of 
his attempted escape from jail was pub- 
lished on December 30th. No weak- 
minded person would have attempted 
what he did. The alienists did not ex- 
amine the right brain centers for Roes- 
ki’s weakness, shrewdness, or tactful- 
ness, or they would have found the 
same. 

At the request of The Inter-Ocean, 
Prof. J. M. Fitzgerald went to Harri- 
son Street Police Station to make a 
Phrenological analysis of the car-barn 
robbers and murderers—Van Dine, 
Niedemeyer, and Roeski. 

They are about as hardy and rough 
a trio as one would ever have the op- 
portunity to see. 

Harvey Van Dine is the intellect of 
the band—short of stature, fleshy, large 
of body, with a well-nourished brain. 
He has an immense head, especially in 
the front brain; the forehead is broad, 
high, and deep. Here is the thinking 
machinery that has laid the plot, cogi- 
tated the effect of all of the gang’s im- 
portant robberies, and his counsel has 
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decided the giving of themselves up to 
their captors. 

He is not the coarse, human tiger 
type of his associates. His face is large 
and somewhat soft, to which his shock 
of bright red hair lends a jovial air 
and pleasant expression. 

He is, so to speak, the engineer, the 
director of affairs. Each of the other 
prisoners has instinctively recognized 
in him the man capable of devising the 
means or methods of operation, and he, 
with his more philosophiea} brain, un- 
derstood only too well taat he had a 
band of human tigers to carry death 
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a tough. No one ever heard me boast 
that 1 was tough.” This was said in 
the presence of Niedemeyer without a 
contradiction. 

Van Dine has more back head than 
his “dare-devil Dick” partners. Here 
is the key that unlocked his big front 
brain and caused him to make a de- 
tailed confession: His love for his 
mother. Niedemeyer, the human tiger, 
said that the only reason he gave up 
was “Van wanted to see his mother 
once more.” 

Niedemeyer is a fiend incarnate, a 
character built on the type of some of 





HARVEY VAN DINE. 








PETER NIEDEMEIER. 


EMIL ROESKI. 








THE THREE MURDERERS, VAN DINE, NIEDEMEYER AND ROESKI, 


and destruction to those who, in con- 
scientious performance of duty, op- 
posed the desperadoes. 

Van Dine had wonderful possibili- 
ties, which, perhaps, he never suspect- 
ed. He looks like a man who might 
be feeding the hungry by running a 
grocery store or lunch counter. It is 
quite likely that he will confess, make 
a clean breast of their doings—for in 
that brain is every detail, and his soft- 
ness of flesh tells in his voice. 


DOES NOT BOAST OF CRIMES. 


In questioning him about his life, 
he volunteered: “I never claimed to be 


Dante’s inhabitants of the inferno. 
Short of stature, compact of body asa 
bull-dog, with the cunning of a fox and 
the ferocity of a tiger, his physical or- 
ganization is almost insensible to pain. 
Though his scalp was full of birdshot, 
which refused to penetrate his thick, 
hard skull, he thought “it might hurt 
some to have them removed,” but to 
Dr. Beck and myself he thought he 
“could get along all right.” 

He is the true type of the midnight 
murderer, glories in his inhumanity, 
and, although naturally noncommuni- 
eative, he shifts his feline eyes and, 
with the devilish leer that has become 
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his habit, he is threatening and men- 
acing in mien. 

A heavy, immensely thick head in 
the region of the ears—heavy in the 
base of the back head—-of low and 
compact brow, he presents an appear- 
ance that you feel safe in seeing on 
the other side of huge iron bars—a 
man who never takes chances, but is of 
the hair-trigger type in destructive pro- 
pensities, considering the whole civil- 
ized world his legitimate prey and the 
officers of the law his only enemy. 

ROESKI A COMPLEX TYPE. 

Roeski is a more complex character. 
In toughness of fiber he resembles Nie- 
demeyer, but with more native shrewd- 
ness and reflective capacity, more tact- 
ful—a pickpocket, a hold-up man, and 
housebreaker combined—with almost 
as much murder in his nature as Nie- 
demeyer or Marx. 

He has the shifting eve of the sneak, 
in the heavy base of the brain we see 
the man of the bludgeon, and in the 
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low, square forehead, rather prominent 
in the upper part, the planning ability 
to “go it alone” on small jobs of bur- 
glary. A mixture of the snake, hu- 
man, and tiger, when once driven to 
bay, one could easily imagine that, if 
he bit one of his captors, the latter 
would die as surely as if bitten by a 
cobra. 

In the capture of these highway- 
men every respectable citizen, not only 
of Chicago, but of all America, can 
lift up his voice in praise of the brave 
officers and farmers who risked their 
lives to settle forever the cruel, mur- 
derous pillaging of this demoniac band. 

Here is a lesson for every parent, es- 
pecially those who are inclined to let 
their boys take care of themselves, to 
enter low company and, by so doing, 
dwarf the spiritual, moral, and social 
growth of those for whose being they 
are responsible. Parents, have a 
thought. Be your boys’ companion 
and friend. 

By J. M. FirzGerap. 


o———— 


Exercises for February. 


THE VITAL TEMPERAMENT. 

(B.) A man weighing 180 pounds, 
height 5 feet 7 inches, age 45, cireum- 
ference of head 224 inches, height 
from ear to ear 144 inches, length from 
glabella to occiput 143 inches, should 
take the following exercises after prac- 
ticing those given under (A.) in last 
month’s JOURNAL: 

(1) Stand erect, hips firm or hands 
on hips, knees stiff, head erect—(1) 
Rise on toes; (2) bend knees to squat- 
ting position; (3) extend arms in 
front; (4) back to hips; (5) rise on 
toes; (6) heels firm; (7) arms down- 
ward stretch; (8) hips firm. 

Repeat this exercise in rhythmic 
counts twelve times, counting eight to 
each complete set of movements. Then 
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rest five minutes or “stand at ease,’ 
repeat exercise another twelve times, 
counting eight to each exercise. Then 
repeat exercise given in January num- 
ber once, or until you have reached 96 
counts. These exercises are progres- 
sive, and should be taken through the 
month conscientiously before retiring. 

Next month, exercises for the Men- 
tal Temperament will be given. 

A prize will be given to the one who 
has been the most faithful in carrying 
out these exercises for six months. 
Particulars to be sent in on July Ist, 
with a record of time spent on the ex- 
ercises each month. Address Editor 
Physical Exercise, PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, 24 East 22d Street, New 
York City. 

CapTaAIn Jack MacDona tp. 
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Science and the Bible. 


THE 


CREATION OF MAN. 


By Dr. E. P. MILter. 


By a comparison of the first and 
second chapters of Genesis it will be 
seen that there were two types of man 
and of woman brought into existence. 
The first pair were created on the sixth 
day of creation, the second on the sev- 
enth day. The first was “created in 
the image of God, male and female 
created he them.” The second man 
was “formed of the dust of the ground, 
and the Lord God breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life and man “be- 
came a living soul.” The first seems to 
‘have been created out of nothing, the 
second was formed out of the dust of 
the ground. 

The first pair were commanded to 
be fruitful and multiply and replenish 
the earth, etc., and to live on the herbs 
bearing seed, and the fruit of trees 
bearing seed. The second man was put 
into the garden of Eden to dress it and 
to keep it, and the Lord God com- 
manded the man, saying, Of every tree 
of the Garden thou mayest freely eat; 
but of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it; 
for in the day thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die. 

It seems that the man was alone in 
the garden when -the command was 
given to him not to eat of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, for it 
was after this command was given that 
“the Lord God said, It is not good for 
man to be alone; I will make an help 
meet for him.” 

The man was named Adam, the 
meaning of which is the Father of all 
Living. “Adam gave names to all cat- 
tle and to the fowls of the air and to 
every beast of the field: but for Adam 


there was not found a help meet for 
him.” 

“And the Lord God caused a deep sleep 
to fall upon Adam and he slept; and he 
took one of his ribs, and he closed up the 
flesh thereof. And the rib, which the 
Lord God had taken from man, made he a 
woman, and brought her unto the man.” 
And Adam said, “This is now bone of my 
bone and flesh of my flesh, and she shall 
be called woman because she was taken out 
of man.” 


This woman seems to have been an 
entirely different piece of humanity 
from the female that was created on 
the sixth day of creation. 

EDEN. 


THE GARDEN OF 


The eighth verse of the second chap- 
ter of Genesis “And the Lord 
God planted a garden eastward in 
Eden ; and there he put the man whom 
he had formed.” 

From the description of Eden given 
in subsequent verses, it must have ex- 
tended over a vast country. There was 
a large river with four branches. The 
Mississippi River and its four great 
branches typifies this river better than 


Says: 


any other on the earth. The Bible 
Dictionary, in defining Eden, says: 


“Tt would be difficult, in the whole his- 
tory of opinion, to find any subject which 
has so invited, and at the same time so 
completely baffled conjecture, as the Gar- 
den of Eden.” 


the various opinions 
the discus- 


After giving 
about its location it closes 
sion by saying: 

“All the theories which have been ad- 


vanced share the inevitable fate of conclu- 


sions which are based upon inadequate 
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premises. The problems may be indeter- 
minate, because the data are insufficient. 
It would scarcely on any other hypothesis 
have admitted of so many apparent solu- 
tions.” 


The trouble historians hitherto have 
met with has been their attempt to lo- 
cate the Garden of Eden in Asia, when 
in reality it was located on the firma- 
ment that God made to divide the wa- 
ters from the waters, which he called 
Heaven, which, as before stated, was 
America. The first and largest branch 
of the Mississippi is the Missouri, 
which with its various branches extends 
into Colorado, Montana, and Idaho, 
“which compasses the whole land of 
Havila, where there is gold. And the 
gold of that land is good: and there 
is bdellium and the onyx stone.” The 
Ohio, Arkansas, and Red Rivers typify 
the other three branches, spoken of. in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth verses of 
the second chapter of Genesis. 

It is our belief that the Garden of 
Eden was in the United States, and 
that Noah’s Ark, during the flood, 
floated from America to that part of 
Asia known as Palestine; and that 
when Christ returns to establish the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth, he will 
do so in America, which was “the fir- 
mament that divided the waters from 
the waters.” 


THE FALL OF MAN. 

The third chapter of Genesis de- 
scribes what is commonly known as the 
Fall of Man. This occurred soon after 
the woman was placed in the Garden 
of Eden. “Adam called his wife’s 
name Eve, because she was the mother 
of all living.” Adam, then, was the 
Father of all living and Fve the Mother 
of all living. Adam evidently did not 
fall or disobey God’s command until 
after he had gotten a wife. As Adam 
had given names to every living crea- 
ture, he must have named the serpent 
who was more subtile than any of the 
beasts of the field which the Lord God 
had made. 
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WHO WAS THE SERPENT? 


The first verse of the third chapter 
of Genesis says of it: 

“Now the serpent was more subtile than 
any beast of the field whick the Lord God 
had made. And he said unto the woman, 
Yea, hath God said, ye shall not eat of 
every Tree of the Garden?” 


Now what kind of a serpent or beast 
was this? He seemed to have the 
power to talk intelligently and taunt- 
ingly. He is called by some Satan; by 
others, that old serpent the Devil; by 
others, an Evil Spirit, that tempts hu- 
man beings to do wrong, and appar- 
ently delights to lure people into vice, 
crime, and misery. But did he lie to 
Eve? Did he deceive her? Did he not 
tell her an important fact about this 
forbidden fruit? Read his own words, 
as follows: 

“And the serpent said unto the woman: 
Yea, hath God said, ye shall not eat of 
every tree of the Garden? 

“And the woman said unto the serpent, 
we may eat of the fruit of the trees of the 
Garden, but of the fruit of the tree which 
is in the midst of the Garden, God hath 
said, ye shall not eat of it, neither shall 
ye touch it lest ye die. 

“And the serpent said unto the woman, 
Ye shall not surely die, for God doth know 
that in the day ye eat thereof then your 
eyes shall be opened and ye shall be as 
gods, knowing good and evil. 

“And when the woman saw that the tree 
was good for food, and that it was pleas- 
ant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to 
make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof 
and did eat, and gave also to her husband 
and he did eat with her, and the eyes of 
them both were opened and they knew that 
they were naked; and they sewed fig leaves 
together and made themselves aprons.” 


DID THE SERPENT DECEIVE EVE? 


The Theologians and even Christian 
ministers teach that all the evils of the 
world, all the sickness, sorrow, pain, 
and death that have afflicted the human 
race are attributable to Satan and Eve, 
“the mother of all living.” But should 
Eve be blamed for doing as she did? 
Did not Satan tell her the truth? It 
seems she was convinced that the fruit 
of that tree was “good for food”; she 
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knew that it was “pleasant to the eyes,” 
and believed that it was a “tree to be 
desired to make one wise.” Although 
she was not in Eden when the command 
was given to Adam not to eat of it, yet 
as she was made out of one of Adam’s 
ribs, she accepted the command as hav- 
ing been given to her as well as to 
Adam, and she “took of the fruit of the 
tree, and did eat, and gave also unto 
her husband, and he did eat.” And 
just as Satan told her, “the eyes of 
both of them were opened.” 

Now. it seems that the serpent told 
Eve three important truths to one 
falsehood, as the record shows. The 
truths told Eve were: God did know 
that the day they eat thereof their eyes 
should be opened, and they did become 
as gods, knowing good and evil. But 
by disobeying God’s commands, they 
were driven out of the Garden, and 
from the tree of life, so that they should 
not eat of it and live forever. 

In the twenty-second verse of the 
third chapter of Genesis is proof of the 
truth the serpent said to Eve about be- 
coming as gods, to know good and evil, 
as follows: 

“And the Lord God said, Behold, 
the man is become as one of us, to 
know good and evil: and now, lest he 
put forth his hand, and take also of 
the tree of life, and eat, and live for 
ever”: Therefore the Lord God sent 
him forth from the garden of Eden. 
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When Adam was formed “there was 
not a man to till the ground.” He 
therefore made Adam for that purpose. 
After he had disobeyed his commands, 
God said to him: “Because thou hast 
hearkened unto the voice of thy wife 
and hast eaten of the tree of which I 
commanded thee, saying, Thou shalt 
not eat of it, cursed is the ground for 
thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat of 
it all the days of thy life. Thorns, 
also, and thistles shall it bring forth 
to thee, and thou shalt eat the herbs of 
the field. In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread, till thou return 
to the ground, for out of it wast thou 
taken, for dust thou art and unto dust 
shalt thou return.” “Therefore the 
Lord God sent him forth to till the 
ground from whence he was taken.” 
The punishment to Eve was: “I will 
greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy 
conception. In sorrow thou shalt bring 
forth children; and thy desire shall be 
to thy husband, and he shall rule over 
thee.” 

The tree of life is still in the east 
of the Garden of Eden, and is guarded 
by cherubim and a flaming sword which 
turns every way to keep the way of the 
Tree of Life. 

We think that Phrenology represents 
Cherubim, and Electricity the flaming 
sword, which, when understood, will 
help solve the mystery of the science 
of life. 


WOLVES IN MEN’S CLOTHING. 
(Continued from page 45.) 


into his stomach, under a deceptive 
name, an oleaginous substance that 
contains decayed matter, that cannot 
be eradicated or separated any more 
than common mortals can bring the 
dead to life. It is little wonder that 
people who consume the stuff say that 
they think oleomargarine is healthier 
than dairy butter. 

But of all the conscienceless people 
who deserve the condemnation and pun- 
ishment from an outraged public, the 
man who sells poisoned and adulter- 


ated milk to parents to feed to their 
innocent children and infants is among 
the worst. The man who doctors skim- 
milk cheese with cotton-seed oil and 
sells it for “full cream” cheese is hard- 
ly a comparison. The tricks of decep- 
tion that these hypocrites adopt to de- 
ceive the public are multifarious, and 
the question naturally arises, Who can 
devise means to stop their tricks ? 

Those who buy dairy products have 
a moral right to know what they buy 
is pure. 












By Crartrs H. 


There are many modes of treating 
disease at the present time, and among 
them electricity is a powerful factor. 
The laws governing this agent are in- 
flexible and invariable, as well as per- 
sistent. 

Acting upon the theory that elec- 
tricity is a vitalizer of a high order, 
and has the power of quickening the 
action of the nervous system in any 
part of the body, we have made success- 
ful use of the Faradic current in asso- 
ciation with the Turkish bath. 

Over twenty years’ experience with 
the electro-thermal bath has demon- 
strated its efficiency in a variety of 
cases, largely those of the neurasthenic 
class, as well as in rheumatism and ma- 
laria. While it has been greatly to the 
advantage of the patient, that as a 
rule the hot air, or Turkish bath, was 
first administered, the use of electricity 
in this form has greatly assisted in re- 
storing normal action, for as we un- 
derstand disease, it is a restorative ac- 
tion, Nature invariably endeavoring to 
bring about normal conditions, which 
means health. 

Inasmuch as the blood is the agent 
that supplies life to every cell in the 
body, the health of the individual cell 
depends upon the integrity of this sup- 
ply. When this is normal we have a 
normal condition of the body, and the 
reverse is equally true. 

It is freely conceded that the initia- 
tive of most of the diseased conditions 
we have to deal with is due to an over- 
worked and overloaded nutritive sys- 
tem ; that if people generally would eat 
less there would be less of disease to 
disturb the community. But as there 
is little hope of reforming the people 
of this fast age at once, our only oppor- 
tunity is when they are in a penitential 
mood, due to the punishment they are 
receiving from the effect of past trans- 
gressions. Heed will then be given to 
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Factors in the Treatment of Disease. 
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SHEPARD, M.D. 


admonitions, and a more reasonable 
course entered upon, at least for a time. 

Nature’s method of dealing with dis- 
eased conditions is by forcing out the 
disturbing elements through the nat- 
ural excretory organs—the bowels, the 
kidneys, the lungs, and the skin; but 
when there comes a sluggish action 
from overwork or other causes, more 
or less residue is left in the system to 
still further aggravate an abnormal 
condition, which we call disease. Here 
is where electricity is found useful in 
quickening dormant function through 
the nervous system. If this blood sup- 
ply can be purified and invigorated, 
the fountain-head of the disturbance 
is reached, whatever may be the name 
or nature of the trouble. 

The use of hot air is another power- 
ful factor in the treatment of disease. 
By its action we have a wonderful con- 
trol of the circulation and command 
over disease. Heat tends to destroy the 
virus of all non-vital matter with which 
it may come in contact, and also in- 
vites the blood to the surface; there it 
unloads its impurities, sending back : 
cleansed and invigorated current, that 
not only builds up with new and better 
material, but the improved circulation 
quickens every function, thus securing 
through elimination the condition that 
leads directly to perfect health. This 
fact is fully demonstrated by the rec- 
ord of thousands who have been re- 
lieved by this means alone. 

In cases of catarrh, hay fever, grip, 
or ordinary colds, which may be con- 
sidered simply a condition of repletion, 
we find the blood and nervous energy 
direcetd to the mucous surfaces; but 
by the action of electricity and heat 
we bring about a derivative action, 
and then by stimulating elimination 
through the skin especially, as well as 
the other secreting organs, normal ac- 
tion is quickly restored. 
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With almost universal success in 
treating that class of cases on this hy- 
pothesis, we have not hesitated to ad- 
vise the sufferers that if they would 
avoid the repetition of such conditions, 
it would be wise for them to take more 
heed to the quality and quantity of sup- 
plies furnished in their daily rations. 
With full development and advancing 
years, there is naturally less exercise 
indulged in, and less food is needed to 
meet the body’s requirements. ‘There 
is also less ability to dispose of 
the amount which is ordinarily par- 
taken. 

A few cases may be mentioned to 
show some of the results that have been 
secured. A lady who had been under 
the care of many physicians, both in 
this country and in Europe, was given 
an electro-thermal bath, and the diag- 
nose from that revealed a congested 
condition of the transverse colon, here- 
tofore unsuspected, which a few subse- 
quent treatments entirely relieved, and 
her life was made comfortable there- 
after. 

A young man from the country had 
yielded to the temptations of city life 
until paralvsis unfitted him even to 
feed himself. Three months of daily 
application of the Faradic current in 
conjunction with the hot air treatment, 
enabled him to go up and down stairs 
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so fast that one would hardly think he 
had ever been disabled. 

A young man who was so crippled 
with acute rheumatism that’ he could 
not walk was given two treatments 
daily. In the course of one week he 
was so much improved that he could 
go up and down stairs without help, 
and in three weeks he left for home 
able to attend to his ordinary business. 

A severe case of chronic rheumatism 
was brought for treatment by his at- 
tending physician. The patient was 
anemic, weighing but 100 pounds. All 
movement was painful, with enlarge- 
ment of knees and ankle joints. Three 
months of two treatments daily re- 
stored his health, and at the same time 
he gained 17 pounds in weight. 

A case of sciatica that had resisted 
the ordinary treatment of two months’ 
duration, was entirely relieved in a 
few weeks by a combination of the hot 
air bath and electricity. 

An overworked physician, aged fifty- 
two, with rheumatism affecting both 
the joints and the sciatic nerves, after 
a two weeks’ course of daily treatment 
was enabled to resume and continue his 
work. 

Such instances are sufficient to prove 
beyond need of argument the efficacy 
of electricity and hot air in the treat- 
ment of disease. 


“ pane eernsemnnnn 


Truthfulness in Individual Character. 


By Jutta Cotman. 


This lies at the foundation of all 
right doing and well being. We are 
realizing this as never before in all our 
American politics as well as in our 
dealings with other countries, and in 
our comments on their dealings with 
each other. We are raising our moral 
standard in selecting candidates for 
office and in our requirements of office- 
holders. We are seeing more clearly 
our duties to our fellow men—and to 
ourselves. For, if we are not true to 
ourselves, how can we be _ honest 


toward others? If we indulge in un- 
natural appetites and so impair our 
physical and moral ability to serve our- 
selves and others, all the parties con- 
cerned suffer. 

In no one particular is this more 
evident than in the results of our con- 
ventional use of alcoholic drinks. It 
will hardly be questioned by any 
thoughtful person that the impairment 
of self-control is a common result of 
tippling. The drinker himself knows 

(Continued on page 62.) 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


MECHANICAL AND INVENTIVE. 


By Unc ie Jor. 


At Bedtime. The Mother’s Part (2). 


A mother, if she has an inventive 
faculty, she can weave in many impor- 
tant truths and bright bits of color, 
which if told about other children and 
not about her own will have a lasting 
influence. Children hate to be talked 
to, but they love to hear about other 
children’s doings. For a while Bible 
stories can be told in a simple, inter- 
esting fashion. When these are ex- 
hausted, it will pay the mother to look 
up instances connected with history, 
such as the early days of Washington, 
Lincoln, Franklin, John Wesley, and 
other notable persons whom children 
have heard the names of but do not 
know much about, and describe their 
early doings. It is also interesting to 
take Smilies book and weave out from 
among the facts numerous incidents of 
how boys like Stevenson the inventor, 
of Linneus the naturalist,showed their 
early interest in the study of mechan- 
ics and of nature. In a ten-minutes 
talk a mother can build up such an in- 
teresting series of stories their impres- 
sion will last a lifetime in the thoughts 
of her children. 

More than this, bits of moral teach- 
ing can be included in these shining 
hours, and the confidence between child 
and parent can be strengthened mate- 
rially by encouraging the rehearsal of 
some of the events of the day and of 
influencing the little ones to express an 


opinion about what has taken place, 
and then the mother can inspire a cor- 
rect judgment and impress her pugil- 
istic boy or her sensitive girl with for- 
giving thoughts concerning little play- 
mates These heart-to-heart talks will 
pave the way for a continued confidence 
when the children have grown up to 
manhood and womanhood, and in the 
after life when children refer to these 
quiet hours, these sacred moments, 
these fleeting opportunities, the mother 
will feel fully repaid for the time she 
has spent by the interest the children 
have taken in her little stories. One 
mother was asked to compile and write 
out in full the stories she had told her 
children, which she put into book form 
for the benefit of other mothers. Fairy 
stories, “Alice in Wonderland,” Hans 
Christian Andersen’s stories can form 
the basis of more permanent literature, 
such as Scott’s novels, Dickens’ stories, 
Thackeray’s and Fenimore Cooper’s 
works. 


No. 621—Maurice Lund Becker, 
England.—Here we have a _ regular 
chip of the old block, a mechanical 
boy, son of a mechanical man, a skilled 
engineer and draughtsman. If one 
believes in a principle of heredity, one 
need not be surprised to find that this 
boy takes an interest in all that per- 
tains to engines and railroad tracks, 
mechanical work, ete. His father at 
a very early age drew pictures of en- 
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gines, so beautiful that when the draw- 
ings were completed, they looked like 
copper-plate. 

From one stage of an engineer’s life 
and work to another, we have found 
him competent in every branch he has 
undertaken, for he is a painstaking 
worker, and is conscientious and pa- 
tient in the working out of details. Is 
it any wonder, then, that we should 
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at the various stations which have sig- 
nals at each crossing. The boy is here 
situated as an engineer in miniature, 
not simply because he has railroads 
around him, but because his head in- 
dicates that he can do ingenious work, 
mechanical work, and locomotive work. 
If you would take a look at the head 
in picture No. 1, we shall find that 
there is a decided width of head across 





ry 














NO. 621,.—(1) MAURICE LUND BECKER, WHARFDALE, YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND, 


The lower line passes through Constructiveness. 


see repeated in his child many of the 
same characteristics ? 

Picture No. 1 was taken when he 
was four and a half years old. Picture 
No. 2 is the same boy, surrounded by 
his railroads which he has put together, 
and on the tracks he has placed his 
engine and passenger-car, which he has 
directed along his road around his vil- 
lage houses, and making his train stop 


The upper one, Causality. 


the temples, and the line that passes 
across the forehead also passes over the 
organ of Constructiveness, and this is 
a faculty par excellence, that enables a 
boy to engage in mechanical contriv- 
ances and enjoy putting things to- 
gether, making contrivances and de- 
vising ways and means for working out 
plans. 

Another boy who has little Construc- 
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tiveness would become puzzled with 
the details of time-tables, trains, me- 
chanical toys, and drawings that re- 
quire mathematical skill. And here is 
a boy who takes delight in working out 
various designs on paper, and conse- 
quently will be in his element when re- 
quired to work out a plan of passenger 
freight trains, to pass signals at certain 
intervals, and make connections when 
needed. Some mathematical skill is 
also required along with his ingenuity, 
and we discover that this faculty large- 
ly enables a boy to work out problems, 
and is strongly accentuated in this little 
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away,” persevere, and accomplish his 
end. The reason why we think he plans 
out unthought-of things and _ persist- 
ently carries out his ideas is because his 
head is very high above the ears, and 
when his imagination, power of con- 
trivance, and ingenuity get started to 
work, he will not care to be beaten in 
his endeavors. 

We think that all his stubbornness 
will settle down to the accomplishment 
of hard work. He will not be so easy 
a child to steer on this account, but 
when he has regular work to do he will 
show manliness and pride in doing it. 








(2) MAURICE IN HIS FATHER’S WORK-ATTIC, WITH HIS RAILROAD, VILLAGE, AND BRICKS. 


fellow where we have marked the fig- 
ure 2, while 1 represents his ingenuity. 

He is similarly developed to a boy 
of fifteen whom we had the pleasure of 
examining the other day, and who 
takes infinite delight in working out 
time-tables for imaginary trains in an 
imaginary district out West. All the 
hours are given in his tables for the 
outward-bound trains to make their 
journey and return. This little boy 
will plan in imagination to make a trip 
to the North Pole by overland route, 
or will try to make a railroad over Si- 
beria, or the remote parts of China. 
Nothing will daunt him, of this we can 
be ‘pretty certain, and the more oppo- 
sition he receives the more he will “peg 


What a field of thought comes out of 
those great eyes. How they will puz- 
zle father and mother in seeking infor- 
mation about things that are really too 
expansive for him to understand, yet 
he will go further toward comprehend- 
ing them than most children of his age. 
He is worth taking infinite pains to 
educate, for he will repay any one for 
the trouble he is to-day. He will need 
to be led instead of to be driven, and 
plan of work will have to be constantly 
suggested to him so that he may make 
a selection and arrange his own details. 
When he is thirty years old he will be 
a power, and no mistake. The width 
of his head above the ears will tend to 
give him all the force he wants. 
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THE AMERICAN 


The Second Lecture of the Season was 
given in the Hall of the above Institute on 
Tuesday evening, January 5th. The Lec- 
turer for the evening was Dr. J. Thornton 
Sibley, A.M., M.D., who lectured on “Music, 
Art, and Poetry, the Products of the Sub- 
jective Mind.” Dr. Constantine F. McGuire 
occupied the chair and introduced the lec- 
turer in the following words: 

“T have great pleasure in calling upon 
Dr. Sibley, and I believe we are to have a 
great treat this evening. Dr. Sibley has lec- 
tured here before on “Subjective Therapeu- 
ties,” and has also lectured before the Class 
of the American Institute of Phrenology. 
Therefore, we know what his ability is as a 
lecturer. I believe the subject is one that 
is but little known, though it is engaging 
the public mind more and more.” 

During the lecture, as each successive 
point was taken up, Dr. Sibley called upon 
Miss Fowler to demonstrate on the living 
head the attributes of some people in the 
audience who possessed Musical, Artistic, 
and Poetic abiity. This she did, and ex- 
plained in a few appropriate words the lo- 
cation of the Objective and Subjective Mind 
and pointed out the faculties that consti- 
tuted each. 

At the close Dr. Brandenburg thanked 
the lecturer for his most interesting address, 
and gave out several notices, namely, Tues- 
day evening, February 2d, Rev. Thomas A. 
Hyde, B.D.; will lecture on “Is Marriage 
a Failure?” 

Dr. Sibley said in part: Psychologists are 
agreed that man posesses a dual mental or- 
ganization. Some maintain that he has one 
mind with a double function. Others ad- 
here to the theory that he has two minds 
possessing distinct powers and attributes. 
They are usually denominated the objective 
mind and the subjective mind; sometimes 
called the objective consciousness and the 
subjective consciousness. 

The objective mind is our ordinary rea- 
soning faculties; the mind that we need 
and use in our material environments; the 
mind that guides us in our various rela- 
tionships to our fellow-men. It is the cause 
of all voluntary cerebral action, and its 
chief characteristics are its ability to rea- 
son by all methods, indirectly and deduc- 
tively, and an incredulity that will accept 
no statement as fact, that conflicts with 
reason or the evidence of the physical 
senses. It will instantly reject the asser- 
tion that some persons have telescopic eyes, 
and can see the inhabitants of the other 
planets, because it is unreasonable. It will 
also reject the statements that the grass 
and leaves are red, that vinegar is sweet, 
or that the noise of the dropping of a pin 
is equal to a thunder crash; because all 
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these statements conflict with the evidences 
of the senses of sight, taste, and hearing. 

The objective mind is a function of the 
physical brain, and just in proportion as 
that organ is diseased or injured, just in 
that proportion will the objective mind lose 
its power. 

The subjective mind is a distinct entity, 
and has no relation whatever to the physical 
brain, which may be severely injured while 
the subjective mind is wonderfully alert 
and exalted. It possesses powers and fune- 
tions independent of the physical brain. Its 
striking characteristics are its unbounded 
credulity, and its complete domination over 
the functions and sensations of the physical 
body; and herein lies the wonderful power 
of suggestion or scientific hypnotism in cur- 
ing disease. The subjective mind is the 
cause of all automatic cerebral action, and 
it is incapable of reasoning inductively. It 
cannot take a number of facts and deduce 
from them some general law or principle; 
but it can reason deductively with marvel- 
ous accuracy. Given a promise, whether 
true or false, and the subjective mind will 
follow it out to the minutest detail. In its 
inability to reason inductively, the subject- 
ive mind manifests its God-like quality; for 
inductive reasoning presupposes want of 
knowledge; art Deity signifies omniscence. 
The subjective mind is the soul. It will 
accept without hesitation any statement 
presented to it; no assertion can be too 
wild and extravagant for it to reject. It 
will accept as a fact the assertion concern- 
ing individuals with telescopic eyes, or those 
covering the color of the grass and leaves, 
the taste of vinegar and the dropping of a 
pin. The memory of the subjective mind 
is perfect, and all that we have seen, heard, 
or read is treasured up in its storehouse 
to be brought forth under the proper stim- 
ulus. 

It is the seat of the emotions. We never 
reason ourselves into being emotional. Emo- 
tion is always a subjective product. The 
wonderful memory of the subjective mind, 
when modified by the harmonizing influence 
of objective intelligence, becomes a great 
power for practical good. 

The subjective mind is not only a store- 
house of memory, but the source of inspira- 
tion, and these two subjective attributes 
co-ordinate with the attributes of the ob- 
jective mind to produce the condition of 
true genius. In other words, genius is the 
offspring of the subjective mind, regulated 
by objective experience and education. The 
knowledge of the subjective mind is depend- 
ent upon objective education, except in the 
intuitive perception of certain fundamental 
principles and abstract truths. 

In the normal individual the subjective 
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mind with all its wonderful powers is com- 
pletely under the control] and direction of 
the objective consciousness, with its capa- 
city to reason by all methods. Whenever the 
objective mind abdicates the throne, which 
it sometimes does for certain causes, and 
leaves the subjective in control, the indi- 
vidual develops some form of insanity; for 
every suggestion, no matter from what 
source or of what nature, finds a lodging 
place, and becomes in a measure at least a 
controlling influence. Subjective existence 
is unnatural, for in it we are limited to 
deductive reasoning, and rendered suscep- 
tible to suggestion from all directions. 
This is the condition of many of the insane, 
especially those afflicted with mania, hallu- 
cination, melancholia, and other mild forms 
of mental derangement. It is the form of 
insanity usually answerable to treatment. 
The many cases of cure through the influ- 
ence of hypnotism, reported some years ago 
by Dr. Kean, of India, and more recently 
by Dr. Voisin, of Paris, were of this char- 
acter, and the distorted objective impres- 
sions were not due to anatomical lesion. It 
is of the utmost importance that the ob- 
jective mind retain supreme control, for 
through it alone can we reason by all meth- 
ods, and properly appreciate the every-day 
affairs of the material world. The genius 
can, and to be a true genius must at times, 
allow the subjective faculties to temporarily 
dominate. This is especially true of genius 
in Music, Art, and Poetry; because these 
things are eminently products of the sub- 
jective mind; and conditions that necessi- 
tate decided action of the objective facul- 
ties alone, preclude the possibility of 
artistic attainments. The testimony of all 
history confirms this statement; and the 
true artistic instinct in many nations, an- 
cient and modern, has been completely sub- 
merged when schemes of conquest, commer- 
cial aggrandizement, or other objective 
activities were the ruling impulses. 

The subjective mind without any objective 
education has a clear conception of the 
laws of harmony in music, and many musi- 
eal prodigies are so thoroughly subjective 
as to be considered idiotic. I have met 
some of these subjective people, and have 
been charmed with their enchanting music. 
Most of them were incapable of conducting 
the simplest business affairs. If you have 
ever studied the features of these musical 
wonders during their performances, you 
have no doubt been struck with the peculiar 
expression of the face which left no doubt 
that the objective faculties were in complete 
abeyance, and that the subjective were in 
complete control. 

Have you ever noticed and compared care- 
fully the leader of the orchestra and the 
bass-drum player when some grand opera 
was being produced? Each may have been 
endowed with equal objective faculties, and 
have had equal advantages as far as oppor- 
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tunity is concerned. The training of each 
may have been along the same lines; yet 
what a difference. One outstrips the other 
like the ocean liner outstrips the sailing 
vessel; or the thoroughbred outstrips the 
draft horse. Why does one oceupy a high 
seat in the center, while the other is 
crouched down in the farthermost corner of 
the orchestra? Why does one receive as 
much for a night’s services as the other re- 
ceives for a week’s work? The leader is 
largely subjective. The fire of genius lights 
up his eye and he is carried away by his 
enthusiasm. He is lost in a sort of musical 
trance. The strains of his instrument, if he 
plays one, are heard above the crash and din 
of the other instruments, and there is but 
one impulse that moves him. He is ob- 
livious to everything except the influence 
of the music; he is really in a semi-hyp- 
notice state with his objective faculties tem- 
porarily dethroned. Not so with the bass- 
drum player, down there in the corner. He 
pounds away in a mechanical sort of fash- 
ion, with his eyes resting on his music, de- 
pending upon it to guide him. He is not 
entranced as the leader. While he is pound- 
ing away he is thoroughly objective, and 
the success of the opera is not so much in 
his thoughts as how far the week’s wages 
will go in providing food, clothing, and shel- 
ter for his family. There is no fire in his 
eye; no enthusiasm; no music. He is thor- 
oughly material, and though he may be a 
good mechanic, he is not a musician, sim- 
ply because he is not subjective. 

The impractical nature of most good mu- 
sicians is proverbial. The reason for this is 
that they are at times largely subjective, 
and therefore in condition to receive impres- 
sions from all sources; this is no doubt one 
of the causes of the eccentricities of musi- 
cians. These eccentricities are so well 
known, and considered so characteristic of 
good musicians, that many believe the two 
things, musical genius and eccentricity, to 
be inseparable; and many musicians of 
mediocre ability affect these eccentricities in 
the belief that people will interpret them to 
mean evidence of great talent. 

They wear their hair long, walk with an 
ungainly stride; make appointments, pur- 
posely to be broken, and do many other out- 
of-place things. The lives of most great mu- 
sicians furnish examples of the impractical 
character of their nature. Many die in 
want because they do not know enough of 
finance to take care of their earnings. It 
is related of Beethoven, that wishing to 
raise some money on some bonds he pos- 
sessed, he sold the whole bond, not know- 
ing enough of material matters to detach 
the coupon. On another occasion he desired 
a friend to purchase half a dozen shirts 
for him, and sent him a sum equal to one 
hundred and fifty dollars to pay for them. 
The lives of Wagner, Mozart, Handel, Bee- 
thoven, and other musical masters afford 
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striking proofs of the statement that the 
true musician is largely subjective. 

The music that lifts us out of material 
ruts, the music that lives, is subjective in 
its character. Music may conform to all 
the rules of melody and harmony as ex- 
pressed by the best musical authorities, but 
unless it contain that delicate, subtle, sub- 
jective something, indefinable, yet recog- 
nized and appreciated by the emotions, it 
will be mechanical, soulless, and short lived. 
Music is not only a product of the sub- 
jective mind; but it is one of the most com- 
mon as well as one of the most potent 
means of inducing the subjective state; 
and many of the psycho-therapeutists of 
modern times have used it for this pur- 
pose. Mesmer recognized its power in this 
direction, and it was always an important 


large churches are scarcely considered of 
less importance than the ministers them- 
selves. Successful evangelists know that 
the ecstatic condition that usually precedes 
conversion is often the direct effect of 
music. Musie speaks a universal tongue, 
which can be appreciated by all without 
objective education. It is ennobling and 
elevating in its influence; it is the inter- 
preter of our emotions, and is emphatically 
a product of the subjective mind. The test 
of time, which is the only true test, will 
demonstrate that the music that lives is 
that which cannot be judged solely by the 
rules of harmony and counterpoint. Some 
music that may be perfect according to this 
test will have an ephemeral existence, and 
last only so long as the peculiar taste of 
the times that evolved it continues. Music 





BEETHOVEN. 


adjunct to other means of inducing the 
subjective state, that he termed the crisis. 
If you have ever attended a spiritual 
seance, you have observed the importance 
given to music for “harmonizing the influ- 
ences.” Under its influence the medium 
and many of the sitters are put into a re- 
ceptive subjective state; a state necessary 
for the production of the various psycho- 
logical phenomena usually witnessed. The 
festivals of the ancient Egyptians were 
always accompanied by music, and the same 
might be said of the festivals of the Greeks. 
The Indian fakirs under the influence of 
music produce the most astounding psy- 
chological phenomena. The ecstasy of re- 
ligion can be brought about most readily 
through the influence of music. In fact, 
modern religious exercises consist largely 
of good music. The choirs of some of our 


that is largely objective may entertain or 
answer us; but genuine music is always 
soulful, and touches the seat of the emo- 
tions. Many modern composers, especially 
in this country, in order to present music 
that will be popular, wrap their composi- 
tions in a humorous libretto, and make no 
effort to reach our finer inner natures. The 
bill-boards of the city of New York have 
fairly groaned all season under a load of 
funny pictures announcing the production 
of various nonsensical pot-pourris. Those 
who cater to public taste must give the 
public what it wants; and the success of 
so many of these trashy musical produc- 
tions is an evidence of the peculiar taste 
of the times. We are more objective than 
we have ever been in the history of our 
country. Does our peculiar musical taste 
show that ve are growing more depraved? 
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Not at all. The conditions that are mak- 
ing us more and more objective are the con- 
ditions that have developed our peculiar 
musical taste. Grand opera, even with 
“Parsifal” as the bill, would be a complete 
failure financially were it patronized only by 
those who really prefer it to the “Wizard 


of Oz” or “The Babes in Toyland.” The 
stage settings, costumes, or other acces- 
sories attract some; and some, notably 


students and teachers of music, go because 
they really enjoy it, but by far the larger 
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part go because Dame Fashion has given 
forth her edict, and some people would suf- 
fer anything rather than offend this tyran- 
nical old lady. To many who go to grand 
opera, the music of the ticker in the office, 
or jingling of the coin in the coffer, is far 
sweeter than any roulade of melody, or 
swell of harmony that may be heard there. 
The doings of Wall Street are stifling the 
artistic instinct, and not till the great mas- 
ters of finance shall have passed away and 
their methods are forgotten will there be an 
artistic revival that may produce a Wag- 
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ner or Mendelsohn, a Rubens, or a Titian, a 
Byron or a Longfellow. The more worldly 
we become, the more we allow our minds 
to dwell on the material side of life, and 
the less subjective our natures become. The 
stern chase for wealth and the demoraliz- 
ing worship of Mammon are the causes of 
our more objective nature. 


Habit and education will do much to 
make us more or less objective or sub- 
jective. The first nature of man may 


be completely submerged through material 
pursuits. On the other hand, we may cul- 
tivate the soul qualities and become less 
and material. This is often seen in 
persons who seemingly are possessed of no 
musical or artistic talent; yet who under 
proper stimulus develop into good musi- 
cians or artists. The musical and artistic 
talents are inherent in the nature of every 
human being; and the common idea that 
the divine afflatus blows a hurricane in one 
direction or a gentle zephyr in another is 
a monstrous fallacy. There are but few 
who are without decided natural artistic 
and musical ability. Phrenology teaches us 
that certain faculties of the mind are lo- 
cated in certain parts of the brain, and 
that under proper stimulus special faculties 
may be so largely developed as to change in 
a measure at least the character of the 
individual. So under proper training the 
subjective may be aroused, in which case 
the individual always becomes more artis- 
tic. He begins to care less for material 
pleasures, and delights in the spiritual and 
subjective instead; where often all the real- 
ly great pleasures of life are to be found. 
The man whose idea of genuine pleasure is 
the contemplation of a well-browned turkey 
and a bowl of cranberry sauce has never 
sipped the nectar of subjective bliss. 
To be continued. 


less 


TRUTHFULNESS IN INDIVIDUAL CHARACTER. 


Continued from page 55. 


it and struggles against it, and espe- 
cially against showing it. During a 
recent trolley trip I saw a man on the 
sidewalk making an evident effort to 
preserve his balance and to impress 
upon those who might see him that he 
was “all right and knew what he was 
about.” In the car I then occupied a 
well-dressed man, whose eyes betrayed 
his condition, quite overdid the matter 
of obsequiousness in giving up his seat 
to a lady, and then turned to another 
strange lady with the familiarly im- 
pertinent question of where she was 
going. These two men had both in- 


jured their nerves until they were by 


so much short of the manly self-control 
of which they were normally capable. 
Their nerves deceived them as to their 
own condition, and led them to believe 
that they could deceive others as to its 
cause. The next effort is to carry the 
impression that the injury done is only 
temporary. This is often seen in the 
ease of desperate drunkards reformed. 
But Dr. Richardson says that no one, 
once dead drunk, ever fully recovers 
his normal condition, his brain and 
nerves having received permanent. in- 
jury. 
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“Localization of function is the law of all organization whatever.”—HERBERT SPENCER. 


o—————_ 


OUR NATIONAL CELEBRATIONS. 


*Tis meet to celebrate the birth 
Of great and good o’er all the earth. 


To Washington the good and brave, 
To Lincoln ever true, 

Who service to our country gave, 
We give the praises due. 


Resplendent in the Hall of Fame 
We find the true and brave. 
Then honor give each hero’s name 
Where’er our flag may wave. 
S. E. Baker. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


From our midst has been taken one 
of the foremost Philosophers of the 
Nineteenth Century, and as one writer 
has truly said, he “displayed as a 
thinker, an organizing faculty never 
exceeded among men.” Mr. George 
Tles could not have better described the 
great prophet of evolution, for the 
most prominent faculty of his mind 
was Causality. 

Herbert Spencer was the last of a 
remarkable quartet of great writers 
and scientists, namely, Darwin, Hux- 
ley, and Tyndall, yet he, perhaps, was 
the most delicate of them all. 

He handled his theories concerning 
scientific philosophy and universal evo- 


lution with a master’s art. Other sci- 
entists had written on these subjects 
before, but he might be rightly called 
the “generalizer” of these mighty 
problems. 

“Kant had suggested, and Laplace 
had demonstrated, the high probability 
of a nebular origin for the solar sys- 
tem. Lyell had arrayed evidence that 
forces at work before our eyes—wind, 
wave, and frost, earthquake and vol- 
cano—account for every change the 
earth has undergone. Erasmus Dar- 
win, Lamarck, and other naturalists 
had speculated as to the descent of spe- 
cies from common stock. Von Baer 
had remarked that animals, strongly 
contrasted as adults, sprang from em- 
bryos presenting in their earlier stages 
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so close a resemblance as to suggest 
one parenthood for them all.” 

“Evolution,” says Mr. Iles, “plainly 
enough, was much in the minds of in- 
quirers in 1852, when Spencer wrote 
for the Leader an article on “The De- 
velopment Hypothesis,’ arguing with 
clearness and force against the idea of 
special creation, and for the appear- 
ance of species according to laws of 
natural descent and modification. This 
argument appeared in the first volume 
of his ‘Biology.’ It is an example of 
his power to marshal a group of di- 
verse facts in their most telling order 
and distill their meaning into a para- 
graph. Evolution is the cardinal 
thought in his ‘Psychology,’ first pub- 
lished in 1855. In January, 1858, 
when he drew up the programme of his 
‘Synthetic Philosophy,’ it was with 
evolution as its keynote. This was six 
months before Darwin and Wallace 
gave the Linnean Society their papers 
unfolding the theory of Natural Selec- 
tion. That theory Spencer adopted in 
his ‘Biology,’ to knit together and ex- 
plain a host of facts otherwise without 
bond or meaning.” 

It was as early as 1844 that Herbert 
Spencer wrote several articles in the 
Zoist, in which he demonstrated that 
he had made a study of Gall’s System 
of Phrenology, and said: “We may, 
moreover, conclude that each of the 
several mental powers will be ultimate- 
ly found, simple in quality, easily com- 
prehensible, and capable of exact defi- 
nition.” 

What do we find in his Psychology 
but a complete evolutionary theory con- 
cerning the faculties of the mind! It 
matters not whether he gave credit to 
the great founder of the system or not, 
for anyone who reads Spencer’s “Psy- 
chology” will readily recognize the ori- 
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gin on which his calculations and the- 
ories were based. Again he says: “Who- 
ever calmly considers the question can- 
not long resist the conviction that dif- 
ferent parts of the cerebrum must, in 
some way or other, subserve different 
kinds of mental action. Localization 
of function is the law of all organiza- 
tion whatever, and it would be marvel- 
ous were there here an exception.” 

We therefore recommend all doubt- 
ful critics of Phrenology to read Her- 
bert Spencer’s “Principles of , Psychol- 
ogy,” along with Dr. Gall’s works, and 
he will find that they marvelously coin- 
cide. 


THE STUDY OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


William Shearer, A.M., Ph.D., in an 
article on “Talks to Parents on Train- 
ing of Children,” writes: 

“At this time many are advocating 
the importance of parents making a 
careful study of Psychology. They do 
this in the belief that it will help pa- 
rents greatly in the training of their 
children. It is doubtful if such a study 
would be of much value to most pa- 
rents. Years of experience leads the 
writer to believe that in a few days’ 
study of temperaments has been of 
more practical value to him in the man- 
agement of children than many weeks 
and months spent in an earnest study 
of Psychology. This may seem a very 
bold statement at this time, but it is 
believed that ere long it will be accept- 
ed without question.” 

The above seems so pertinent to the 
advice that we have given concerning 
temperaments and the diversity of 
gifts that we are glad it comes from so 
important a man as the Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. 
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REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In 
these reviews we seek to treat author and publisher 
satisfactorily and justly, and also to furnish our 
readers with such information. as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use. It is our wish to 
notice the better class of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, especially those related 
in any way to mental and physiological science. 

We can supply any of the books noticed at prices 
quoted. 


Annual Report of the Department of the 
Interior, 1902. Washington: Government 
Printing-Oflice, vol. i. (Notice 2.) : 

We note that from the investigations 
of last year, Dr. Christopher formu- 
lated the following deductions: ‘“(1) in 
general, there is a distinct relationship in 
children between physical condition and in- 
tellectual capacity, the latter varying di- 
rectly as the former. (2) The endurance 
of boys is greater than that of girls at all 
ages, and the difference seems to increase 
after the age of nine. (3) There are cer- 
tain anthropometric indications which war- 
rant a careful and thorough investigation 
into the subject of coeducation in the upper 
and grammar grades. (4) Physical condi- 
tion should be made a factor in the grading 
of children for school work, and especially 
for the entrance into the first grade. (5) 
The great extremes in physical condition of 
pupils in the upper grammar grades make 
it desirable to introduce great elasticity 
into the work of these grades. (6) The 
classes in physical culture should be graded 
on a physical instead of an_ intellectual 
basis.” The work this year so far con- 
firms these deductions except as to the age 
when great differentiation of the sexes in 
endurance begins. ‘To these certain other 
conclusions are added. The pubescent 
period is characterized by great and rapid 
changes in height, weight, strength of grip, 
vital capacity, and endurance. There 
seems to accompany this physical activ- 
ity a corresponding intellectual and emo- 
tional activity. It therefore is a period 
when broad, educational influences are most 
needed from the pedagogic standpoint. It 
is pre-eminently a time for character build- 
ing. It further states that the pubescent 
period is characterized by extensive range 
of all physical features of the individuals 
in it, hence although a period fit for great 
activity of the minds of children, it is also 
one of numerous exceptions to this general 
law. During this period a greater per cent 
of individuals than usual pass beyond the 
range of normal limits set by the mass. It 
is a time therefore when the weak fail and 
the able forge to the front, and hence for 


a higher degree than usual of individualiza- 
tion of educational work of influence. It 
appears that the defects of sight and hear- 
ing are more numerous among the dull and 
backward pupils. That the number of eye 
and ear defects increase during the first 
years of school life. 


“Psychic Life and Laws on The Operations 
and Phenomena of the Spiritual Element 
in Man,” by Charles Oliver Sahler, M.D. 
Fowler & Wells Co., New York City. 
Price, $1.50. 

Many books are being published on tlie 
subject of Psychic Phenomena, but few 
writers have had either the practical expe- 
rience or the knowledge of human life and 
character that the writer of the above- 
named book possesses. Consequently we 
can more confidently recommend the work to 
the thoughtful consideration of those who 
are interested in this kind of literature. 
The writer’s views of the dual mind have 
been explained at the American Institute 
of Phrenology, and those who have had the 
pleasure of hearing him will no doubt be 
glad he has put in tangible form his ideas 
in more detail. To the uninitiated it is difli- 
cult to carry in one’s mind the method of 
communication between the soul and the 
external universe; the objective conscious- 
ness and reason, limitations, the condition 
of the faculties in the psychic state; but 
to read about these things fixes them in 
one’s mind, and one is charmed with the 
clear manner of dealing with the subject 
introduced by the writer. Much excellent 
matter has been crowded into about two 
hundred pages. 

One well-known writer has said “Brevity 
is the soul of wit,” and while carrying out 
this excellent maxim the doctor has not left 
out essential principles. The book is hav- 
ing a steady sale, and now that the long 
evenings are tempting inducements to store 
knowledge, we believe many more of our 
readers will avail themselves of a copy. 


“Sea Drift.” Published by James T. White 

& Co., New York. Price, $1.00. 

This excellent little volume of poems is 
written by the Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, who is known not only to the 
ministerial world but to the literary public 
as the writer of many other volumes of both 
prose and verse. The present book has for 
its object the vast problems, difficulties, 
joys, and sorrows of life as set forth in 
the ever-changing ocean as it drifts in and 
out, here and there. This thought is beau- 
tifully carried out in the poems of different 
lengths and subject-matter. The idea of the 
writer will be quickly understood from the 
poems, though there is no preface to explain 
this. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.—- 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Each photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
photograph or photographs ( for, where possible, 
two should be sent, one giving a front and the 
other @ side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (5s. English) for twelve 


months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JounnaL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 
dan. 


W. B. Roberts, Warepa, England.—Your 
photo represents a very open and confiding 
character, with strong sympathies, a hope- 
ful nature and an independent spirit. You 
have business and mechanical abilities, but 
it will be difficult to keep you out of pub- 
lic work; in social or municipal work you 
would be in your element, for you are inter- 
ested in matters of a public character. You 
ean talk well, and will not hesitate in ex- 
pressing yourself very fully upon any sub- 
ject in which you are interested. Your in- 
terests are many and varied. You are in- 
clined to investigate many subjects. You 
always speak out and say what you mean, 
are not evasive nor hindered with too much 


caution. You are persevering in your work, 
industrious, practical. Capable of plan- 
ning and understanding mechanical con- 
trivances. You appreciate music and any- 
thing else of an elevating character. You 
should make a study of phrenology. You 


are naturally intuitive, and can quickly 
sum up the characters of your friends. 
Conserve your energies. Check every ten- 
dency to excitability and impulsiveness, and 
do not allow your mind to be too easily 
diverted. 

Kathleen Smart, Foxley, Towcaster, Eng- 
land.—This is a remarkably healthy child, 
with an active mental temperament. She is 
sufficiently far advanced for her age, and 
will be quite precocious in observing and in 
understanding what is said to her. When a 
little older she will ask many questions and 
will keep her mother quite busy in answer- 
ing her. She has a capital memory for 
places and faces; will like music and draw- 
ing. She will early learn to read and will 
be active in gathering all sorts of useful 
knowledge. This little lady has quite 
enough will power; it will be better to 
coax than to drive. She must be reasoned 


with, for she will eventually require all her 
will power and self-reliance for the great 
battle of 


life. She is lively, active, con- 





stantly on the move, yet cautious, sensitive, 
and she will not make friends with stran- 
gers too quickly. Eventually she will want 
to be a teacher or occupy some position of 
authority and responsibility. She is well 
equipped with mental tools, and she will 
know how to make good use of them. The 
head is well rounded out and proportion- 
ately developed which will give her balance 
of power. Keep her a baby as long as pos- 
sible, and do not send her to school early. 

Mr. H. Pinchbeck, Lincoln, England.— 
You are a very practical man, wide awake, 
careful in your actions, intuitive in percep- 
tion, critical, with excellent designing and 
mechanical abilities. Independence, perse- 
verance, candor, and_ self-reliance are 
marked characteristics. A subordinate po- 
sition in life will never be agreeable to you. 
You will want to come to the point, take 
the lead, and assume responsibility. You 
will do well as a manager either in a busi- 
ness or in a mechanical workshop. You 
take a lively interest in your surroundings, 
are outspoken, and at times too impetuous. 
You are well equipped with mental tools: 
can talk well, are sociable, sympathetic, 
and can adapt yourself to different com- 
pany. You have a thirst for knowledge 
and the ability to acquire it. You will do 
well to study Phrenology. Strive to con- 
centrate your mind upon one thing at a 
time, for you are too versatile. 

Eliza Davis, England.—This lady is 
characterized by activity and energy; she 
takes a practical view of things, is discreet 
in her actions, can keep her own counsel, 
and will be in her element when arranging 
and managing her household affairs. She 
cannot tolerate waste nor extravagance. 
Her maternal instincts are strong. Chil- 
dren will become atached to her, but she is 
too sensible to spoil them. She will be a 
favorite among her friends. She is readily 
approached, and her advice is always prac- 
tical and thoughtful. 

In business matters she is shrewd and 
careful. She has a high tone of mind, is 
very conscientious and exact in the dis- 
charge of her duties, and is quite capable 
of occupying, with credit to herself, a re- 
sponsible position in life. She is agree- 
able in manners with good conversational 
abilities. More self-confidence would en- 
able her to exercise her abilities with great- 
er freedom. She is too apt to criticise her 
own work and to underestimate herself. 
Her tastes are artistic and practical. She 
will delight in philanthropic work, and can 
always be depended upon to render impor- 
tant aid to her friends. 
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FIELD NOTES. 


From the “Minnesota News” the follow- 
ing clipping has been forwarded: 

Character Study might profitably be 
given a place in academic courses. 

HENDERSON, MiInN.—Teachers and _per- 
sons interested in literary work gathered 
at the high school assembly rooms to at- 
tend the teachers’ meeting. Instrumental 
and vocal music helped to make the meet- 
ing a success. 

A paper “The Methods of Reform,” was 
read by William A. Alexander. Theo. 
S. Nelson’s paper on “Phrenology” was of 
much interest. He said that the science is 
litle used because people think it superficial. 
Character study might profitably be given a 
JOURNAL. She has been a subscriber for 
business man needs and uses this science in 
selecting his employees. Mr. Stebbins also 
had a paper, “The Price of Success.” 

We are glad to announce that Mrs. Addie 
B. Johnson, of Danville, N. H., has again 
sent her subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. She has been a subscribed for 
forty years. We like to keep our old 
friends with us as well as welcome new 
ones. 


THE UNIVERSAL IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY. 


This is the name of an organization re- 
cently formed for the purpose of introduc- 
ing as widely as possible the study of 
human nature, including the sciences of 
Phrenology and Physiology and the laws of 
heredity, and doing any or all kinds of edu- 
cational and other humanitarian work, in 
accordance with scientific principles, solely 
for the purpose of improving mankind and 
increasing human happiness in its truest 
and broadest sense. 

This may seem to be too broad a field for 
any one organization to cover; but this so- 
ciety is organized on such a plan that it 
will be able to carry on any number of dif- 
ferent kinds of work at the same time, 
without dividing the energies of its work- 
ers. Besides, the society proposes to under- 
take only such lines of work as it is pre- 
pared to do in a thorough and systematic 
manner. 

The various kinds of work will be sys- 
tematically classified and divided into sepa- 
rate departments, and the work of each de- 
partment will be carried on by persons who 
are specialists in that particular line, and 
will devote all of their time to it. 

In order that persons working in one de- 
partment may understand the relation of 
their work to that of other departments, 
and thus secure unity and harmony of ac- 
tion, the heads of the various departments 
will be organized into a Cabinet, and will 
confer with each other as to ways and 
means for increasing the effectiveness of all 
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departments, so as to accomplish the great- 
est possible amount of good work with the 
least possible waste of energy. 

Only persons who understand the science 
of human nature and the art of reading 
character will be authorized to direct the 
work of any department, or to appoint or 
assign persons to subordinate positions; so 
that the work will be conducted in accord- 
ance with scientific principles, and thus a 
great deal of the energy which is now 
wasted through well-intended but misdirect- 
ed effort will be placed where it will do 














MR. WOLFE.—FOUNDER. 


good instead of harm to humanity; and 
each worker will be placed in the line of 
work to which he is best adapted, and 
where he can do the most good. 

The society is bound by its articles of 
incorporation to remain forever strictly 
non-sectarian and non-partisan; and none of 
its funds will ever be appropriated for the 
purpose of subsidizing any church, sect, or 
political party, or any institution controlled 
thereby. 

This organization is founded upon the 
principle that scientific investigation can 
never overthrow any true doctrine or right 
institution; that the science of human na- 
ture is the true basis and starting-point for 
all human improvement, and the key to the 
solution of all problems relating to govern- 
ment, education, morality, and religion; 
and that every person should understand 
his own nature and the natural laws to 
which he is subject, in order that he may 
know how to obey these laws, and thus se- 
cure the highest happiness which he is capa- 
ble of enjoying. 

Membership in the society is free, and its 
funds will be derived from voluntary con- 
tributions for the good of the cause. 

The head office of the society is at Seat- 
tle, Wash., and branch societies, known as 
Local Chapters, may be organized in any 
part of the world. Thus the Society will 
become an international organization of 
students of human nature for the purpose 
of centralizing and systematizing all kinds 
of educational and other humanitarian 
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work, and conducting it along scientific 
lines. 

The above was written by the Founder of the 
Society who is a Student of Student Nature and a 
firm believer in Phrenology—George M. Wolfe. We 
wish him every success, and will be glad to report 
the progress made from month to month. 

Eprror, P. J. 

We regret to state that on December 
17th Mr. Byland, of Lebanon, O., fell on 
the ice and broke his right leg. All his 
friends will join us in sending him sym- 
pathy. “The Western Star” states in a 
paragraph of December 17th: “He is rest- 
ing at present as easy as could be ex- 
pected.” 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 

Mr. Elliott writes: “We keep busy. Our 
two monthly meetings have been well at- 
tended.” 

On December 2, 1903, Mr. Alfred Dayes 
gave a lecture before the above Institute, 
while Mr. D. T. Elliott, examiner of the 
Fowler Institute, made some’ Phrenological 
examinations of character at the close. On 
January 6, 1904, the Rev. F. W. Wilkinson 
will address the Institute, and as he is an 
old friend of the Institute, it is expected 
that he will call out a large attendance. Un 
February 3d Mr. James Welb is announced 
to lecture at the Institute. On March 2d 
Mr. F. Cribb has promised to give an ad- 
dress. On April 6th Mr. J. S. Brunning 
will be the lecturer of the evening. On 
May 4th Mr. D. T. Elliott will give the 
closing address of the season. 

On January 2d, Rev. F. W. Wilkinson 
lectured at the Institute and Mr. D. T. 


Elliot gave several interesting Character 
Readings. 


On February 3d, Mr. James Webb is an- 
nounced as the lecturer. We hope to re- 
ceive full reports of these meetings. 

All past and present students of the 
Fowler institute are cordially invited to 
attend ‘The Student’s Evening” on the last 
Tuesday in the month. These meetings are 
convened for the study of Applied Phre- 
nology. 


THE ANNUAL. 

The Annual has arrived and should prove 
interesting to a large clientele of American 
contributors. 

We notice with pleasure an article by 
Mr. Webb on his visit to the home of the 
illustrious Dr. Gall. We trust his exam- 
ple will be followed by many other devotees 
of the science. 


NOTICE. 

The lecture for February will be given on 
the first Tuesday (2d) at eight o’clock, by 
Rev. Thomas B. Hyde, B.D.; who will take 
for this subject “Is Marriage a Failure”? 

Phrenological examinations of a number 
of married and unmarried people will be 
given at the close by Miss Jessie A. Fowler. 


[February 


The Chair will be taken by Dr. C. W. 
Brandenburg, M.D., President. It is the 
desire of the Trustees of The American In- 
stitute of Phrenology that the friends of 
the Institute should make these lectures as 
widely known as possible, particulars which 
can be obtained from the Secretary, M. H. 
Piercy, No. 24 East 22d Street, New York 
City. 
LECTURES. 

Miss J. A. Fowler gave the first lecture 
of a series of talks to ladies and gentlemen 
on Wednesday morning, January 6th, at 
eleven o’clock. Her subject was “The Psy- 
chological Effects of Musical Vibrations on 
Temperament in Health and _ Disease,” 
Among other things the lecturer referred 
to the influence of vibrations on various 
individuals, especially the vibrations of 
voice of the teacher, preacher, and mother 
on children, audiences, and members of the 
home. She spoke of different kinds of 
musie that had direct influence upon indi- 
vidual life, especially in diseases, and con- 
sequently she urged her hearers, for the 
sake of avoiding nervous prostration and 
other common ailments to study the ques- 
tion thoroughly for themselves. At the 
close of the lecture, hints were given to the 
individual members of the audience on 
musical vibrations in relation to their indi- 


vidual needs. Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl 
was the guest of honor. These lectures 
will be continued throughout the month, 


weekly on Wednesday mornings. The vari- 
ous temperaments will be introduced as 
head-lights for the discussions. The vital 
temperament was touched upon on Jan- 
uary 13th, the motive temperament on the 
20th, the mental temperament on the 27th 
of the month. 

In February Miss Fowler will lecture on 
“Four Great Leaders of Thought,” namely 
Emerson, Ruskin, Carlyle, and Browning. 
An appreciation of the Life and Writings 
of each: 

These lectures 
17th, and 24th. 

E. M., Brooklyn.—We are glad to know 
you have seen the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
in the Schermerhorn Street Library, and 
trust that many others will also be able to 
examine it there. In regard to your ques- 
tion concerning the singer’s temperament, 
we believe that you lack vitality or consti- 
tutional strength sufficient to produce a 
volume of voice. If, as you say, you have 
a very sweet voice, can you not be content 
with that? We would advise you to take 
a course in breathing exercises, for these 
will greatly enhance your capacity of voice 
and add volume to your singing. Breathe 
when you are out in the open air as well 
as when you are in the house, and form the 
habit of sitting and standing erect, and 
throwing your shoulders back. Do this 
every day and we believe you will benefit 
by the suggestion. 


will be on the 3d, 10th, 
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WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 


able to the order of 


All remittances should be made pay- 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 























THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 

POSTAGE-STAMP8 will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 

CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Etc., may be or- 


dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAI 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Lippincott’s Magazine”—Philadelphia.— 
Has a complete story by Edgar Faweett 
called “Doreen,” and five short stories by 
other well-known and interesting writers. 

“The Delineator” (for January)—New 
York.—Has an article by Mrs. Osborn on 
“The Fashions in New York.” Mrs. Aria 
talks on “The Fashions of London,” and 
Mrs. John Van Vorst writes on “Dress and 
Gossip of Paris.” All of which are illus- 
trated. 

“Review of Reviews”—New York.—Has 
an article and frontispiece portrait of Her- 
bert Spencer and a character sketch of Mr. 
Elihu Root. 

“The Massachusetts Ploughman”’—Bos- 
ton.—Contains many hints to housekeep- 
ers, science jottings, and historical events, 
besides articles of value on agricultural 
topics. 





“Human Nature’—San Francisco.—Allen 
Haddock, editor. This monthly has an open- 
ing article on “Mapping a Career.” It is 
illustrated with the picture of Dr. August 
Greth, inventor of the airship that success- 
fully sailed over San Francisco. An arti- 
cle on “A Strange Mental Phenomena” 
unites many intersting facts. “Man a Tri- 
une Being,” is the heading of another arti- 
cle of special interest. All the articles are 
short, bright, and breezy. 

“Pacific Medical Journal’—San Francisco. 
—Has an article on “Teaching of Physical 
Diagnosis,” by Wilder Dwight, M.D., among 
other original articles. 

“Good Health”’—Battle Creek, Mich.— 
This magazine comes to us with a beauti- 
ful new face to greet us in the new year. 
It is admirably edited by J. H. Kellogg, 
M.D., and contains many valuable articles. 
One that is illustrated is “Wintering in 
Old Mexico” by J. W. Erkenbeck, M.D. 
The Mexican diet is explained in this arti- 
cle. A chart of food elements is a valuable 
contribution. 

“Human Culture”’—Chicago. — Contains 
an article on “The Best Quality of Brain 
and How to Make It,” by the late L. A. 
Vaught. It is very difficult to cultivate 
quality of organization, but it can be done 
with care and proper environments. “Oc- 
cupations, Professions, Trades, Businesses,” 
by Charles F. Boger, explains the require- 
ments of a physician. “Character vs. 
Props” is the heading of an article by Em- 
ily H. Vaught. 

“The Literary World”—Boston.—Con- 
tains as usual some interesting reviews of 
American literature. 

“Wings’—London, England.—Opens with 
a letter from the President of the Women’s 
Total Abstinence Union, and contains a por- 
trait of its President, Mrs. E. W. Brooks, 
who has long been known for her interest 
in temperance matters. Dr. Dawson Burns, 
one of the pioneers of the temperance move- 
ment is another writer for this estimable 
temperance journal. We are glad to see 
the faces of our old friends once more. 

“Will Carleton’s Magazine’—Brooklyn.— 
Gives the latest and best poetry from this 
remarkable song writer. 















“Popular Phrenologist’—London, Eng- 
land.—Contains articles by Millott Sev- 
ern, James Webb, and others on “Phreno- 
logical Topics of Interest.” 

“Medico-Legal Journal”—New York.— 
“Spiritism, Hypnotism, and Telepathy, or 
Discussions on these Subjects before The 
New York Medico-Legal Society.” An ex- 
cellent portrait of Clark Bell, Esq., LL.D., 
and many other prominent people interested 
in these subjects are given. 

“Dog Fancier’—Battle Creek, Mich.— 
This publication has, as its name indicates, 
much to say upon our dog friends of all 
kinds. 

“The Character Builder’—Salt Lake 
City, Utah—John T. Miller writes on 
“Hygeo-Therapy” and “Suggestions to Pa- 
rents and Teachers.” “Joshua Hughes 
Paul” is the subject of a character sketch 
with portrait under “Human Nature De- 
partment,” edited by N. Y. Scofield. 

“Medical Times”—New York.—This jour- 
nal was founded by Egbert Guernsey, M.D., 
and is ably edited by Alfred Kimball Hills, 
M.D. Its articles are forceful and up to 
date. 

“The New Voice”—Chicago.—Contains a 
“Flashlight from Old New Hampshire,” by 
Mrs. Clement Leavitt, among other valu- 
able contributions. 

“The New York Observer’—New York. 
—Has an article on “The Revival by Indi- 
vidual Effort,” and that is what all good 
work depends upon. 

“The Woman’s_ Tribune”’—Washington, 
D. C.—Contains an article on “A Pair of 
Spectacles,” by Eugene Del Mar. Also 
other items of note concerning women. One 
short article on “Men’s Reason for Wom- 
an’s Suffrage” is well written. It is the 
platform of the male electors’ league for 
woman’s suffrage in Great Britain. It is 
worth reading. 

“Modern Farmer’—St. Joseph, Mo.—Is 
up to date in its methods of keeping farm- 
ers and others in touch with a few things 
worth knowing concerning stock-breeding, 
bee-raising, fruit-growing, etc. 

“The Literary Digest’—New York.— 
Contains one article on “The Notable Books 
of the Day.” Portraits are given of new 
books that have just been issued. Under 
the heading “The Religious World” is an 
article on “The Religious Significance of 
Parsifal,” which is creating so much com- 
ment and criticism just now. 

“Our Dumb Animals”—Boston.—This 
publication has always a good word to say 
for our pets at home. 

“The Light of Reason”—London, Eng- 
land. — Edited by James Allen. — This 
monthly contains a number of short articles 
on ethical problems. One on “Guarding 
Oneself”; another on “Wrong Thinking”; 
a third on “The Lesson of Radium.” 

“The Churchman”—New York.—Contains 
an illustrated article on “The Conference 
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of the Bishops of the Anglican Communion 
in China and Hong Kong.” Among other 
interesting articles, we have one on the 
“Portals of St. Bartholomew’s in New 
York.” On New Year’s Day a marble 
tablet was unveiled at the City Club in 
memory of Mrs. Rebecca Salone Foster, the 
Tombs Angel, who perished in the Park 
Avenue Hotel fire, in her efforts to rescue 
some of the inmates. A picture of this 
tablet is given on page 65 of the “Church- 
man.” On her lips was the law of kindness. 
She was an exceptional woman. 

“The Homiletic Review,” published by 
Funk and Wagnalls—New York and Lon- 
don.—Is an international monthly maga- 
zine of religious thought, Sermonic litera- 
ture, and discussion of practical issues. 


—_——_—__¢——_—_____. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The Phrenological Annual (Fowler & 
Wells Co.) for 1904 is just to hand, and 
every page is full of interest. Have it on 
your desk and take a peep if only for five 
minutes, for you will work four times as 
fast after the refreshing breezes you may 
get from the novels of James Webb to the 
birthplace of Dr. Gall. It is well described, 
and we can see some of our old friends’ 
happy facial expressions as he describes the 
various scenes. 

A full list of the excellent articles may be 
gathered from the advertising page. Price, 
25 cents. 


Chronic Diseases, Especially the Nervous 
Diseases of Women. By D. Rosch, Price, 
25 cents. 

Smoking and Drinking. Does it pay to 
Smoke? Will the coming man drink Wine? 
Inebriate Asylums and a visit to one. By 
James Parton. 151 pages. Price, paper, 50 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Tobacco: Its Effects on the Human Sys- 
tem. By Dr. William A. Alcott. With 
notes and additions by Nelson Sizer. 149 
pages. Price, 25 cents. 

Tea and Coffee: Their Physical, Intel- 
lectual, and Moral Effects on the Human 
System. By Dr. Wm. A. Alcott. With 
notes and additions by Nelson Sizer. 118 
pages. Price, paper, 25 cents. 

Muscle-Beating; or Home Gymnastics 
for Sick and Well. By C. Klemm, manager 
of the gymnasium of Riga. Price, 30 cents. 

Life at Home; or, the Family and its 
Members. By Wm. Aikman, D.D. New and 
revised edition. Price, cloth, $1.50. The 
subjects of Husbands and Wives, Parents, 
Children, Brothers, Sisters, Employers, and 
Employed, and the Altar in the House, form 
some of the principal chapter headings in 
this book, which has received universal com- 
mendations from the press. 
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TESTIMONIALS ON FRICTION SOAP. 
From D. J. McIntosu, Agent. 


Richard McGrath maintains it is doing 
him good for eczema, where all other reme- 
dies had failed. 

Theodore C. Drake praises it very highly 
for sore hands in winter and eczema on his 
face, and would not bear to hear a word 
against it. 

Tony Campernell.—It is doing him and 
wife good, both suffering from rheumatics. 

Mose Blandin.—It is good for his leg, 
which was broken at ankle. 

William Cloate finds it good for his ankle, 
which he always ailed from. His wife 
is pleased with it, too. He recommends it, 
and will find customers. He could never 
find anything to cure his ankle. 

Pat Conan says it is all right; no fault 
to find with it. 

Fred Woodward.—It is good for his 
wounded ankle, which was crushed. He 
uses soap now instead of arnica, laudanum, 
ete. 

Fred Ingalls, photographs.—He and his 
wife in particular maintain it is very 
good for washing, and can find no fault 
with it. 

Henry West.—His wife has taken on to 
it for complexion. Each of these admit it 
grand for softening the hands, and all who 
try it are pleased with its washing of the 
hands, no matter how oily, greasy, or black. 

Mr. Curley had an attack of rheumatics, 
and after using over a tin of it found 
marked improvement. He said he felt bene- 
fit from it after every washing. He lost 
nine pounds in two weeks with the rheu- 
matics, and is now back to his old weight. 

Tom Collins—His wife and family and 
himself find it a good thing; no fault. 

Louis Dufour, French Canadian, electri- 
cian, informs me his wife found it cured the 
chapped hands of his children when every 
other means failed. 

Charles Hopes, chief engineer, informed 
me that it did him good, and that his wife 
wished to mention to me that it was grand. 

Mr. Fred Jones, Superintendent Glens 
Falls Portland Cement Works.—He tried it 
only twice, and finds it to clean grease off 
the hands, cutting it away completely. 

D. James McIntosn, Agent, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


THE POPE BICYCLE DAILY MEMO- 
RANDA CALENDAR. 


The re-issue of the Pope bicycle daily- 
leaf calendar may be considered the open- 
ing gun proclaiming the natural and health- 
ful return of bicycling. Col. Albert A. 
Pope, the founder of our bicycle industries 
and the pioneer in the Good Roads Move- 
ment, is again at the head of the bicycle 


industry. Upon the 366 calendar leaves are 
freshly written lines, from the pens of our 
greatest college presidents, doctors, clergy- 
men, statesmen, and other eminent men and 
women, all of them enthusiastically support- 
ing bicycling. Half of each leaf is blank 
for memoranda. This calendar is free at 
the Pope Manufacturing Company’s stores, 
or any of our readers can obtain it by send- 
ing five 2-cent stamps to the Pope Manu- 
facturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 


The December number of THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL fully sustains the reputa- 
tion of that magazine for furnishing its 
readers with instructive and helpful articles 
suited to their various tastes. Among its 
articles worthy of special note we would 
mention “An Estimate of the Characteris- 
tics of the Kiowa Indians,” by J. A. Fowler, 
and “The World of Sport,” by B. H. S., 
both beautifully illustrated, “The Analysis 
of Memory on a Phrenological Basis,” by 
R. K. Smith, and “The Psychology of Child- 
hood,” by W. F. T. Mollenhauer. The jour- 
nal is published monthly at 10 cents per 
copy, by the Fowler and Wells Company, 
New York.—The Free Methodist. 


“How to Feed the Baby, to Make It 
Healthy and~Happy: with Health Hints.” 
By C. E. Page, M.D. Sixth edition, re- 
vised. 168 pages. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

“Notes on Beauty, Vigor, and Devel- 
opment; or, How to Acquire Plumpness 
of Form, Strength of Limb, and Beauty 
of Complexion.” With rules for diet and 
bathing, and a series of improved physical 
exercises. By William Milo, of London. 
Twenty-three illustrations. Price, 10 
cents. 

“The Philosophy of Water-Cure: the 
Development of the True Principles of 
Health and Longevity.” By John Bal- 
birnie, M.D., with the confessions and ob- 
servations of Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 
Price, paper, 25 cents. 

“The Natural Cure: Consumption, Con- 
stipation, Bright’s Disease, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, ‘Colds’ (Fevers), etc. How 
Sickness Originates, and How to Prevent 
It: A Health Manual for the People.” By 
C. E. Page, M.D. 294 pages. Price, cloth, 
$1. 

“Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases.” An 
exposition of the causes, progress, and 
termination of various chronic diseases 
of the digestive organs, lungs, nerves, 
limbs, and skin, and of their treatment by 
Water and other hygienic means. By 
James Manby Gully, M.D., F.R.S. 405 
pages. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

“Disease of Modern Life,” by Dr. Ben- 
jamin W. Richardson, is one of the best 
works by that eminent physician. It 
treats of those matters that directly con- 
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cern everyone, the everyday habits of life, 
and in clearest terms and vivid illustra- 
tions gives warning and counsel to the 
reader. Price, $1.50. 

“Practical Palmistry,” a treatise on 
chirosophy, based upon actual experiences, 
by Henry Frith, is an illustrated book of 
over 100 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

“Uncle Sam’s Letters on Phrenology.” 
Its brightness and life in description and 
illustration rarely found in this litera- 
ture. Attractive; interesting. One of the 
best books for general reading. Price, 25 
cents. 

“An Essay on Man.” By Alexander 
Pope. With illustrations and notes by 
S. R. Wells. 12mo, 53 pp. Boards, 25 
cents. 

This is by far the finest edition of this 
great masterpiece ever published. While 
the poem has received a very wide circu- 
lation, having been used as a text-book in 
many schools, it has heretofore been pub- 
lished in a very cheap and inferior man- 
ner. We offer a very superior edition, 
with many illustrations and clear type, at 
a low price. Schools will find it much 
more attractive than the cheap fine-print 
editions used, 

“Gems of Goldsmith’: “The Traveller,” 
“The Deserted Village,’ “The Hermit.” 
With notes and illustrations, together with 
a sketch of the great author. 12mo, 63 pp. 
Boards, 25 cents. 

“The Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” In 
seven parts. By Samuel T. Coleridge. 
With illustrations by Chapman. 12mo, 71 
pp. Boards, 25 cents. 

Its weird, mystic imagery and unique 
phraseology constitute a poem altogether 
without its like in the English language. 
The setting it has received makes it more 
attractive than ever before. 

“The Causes of the Decay of Teeth.” By 
C. S. Weeks, dentist. 12mo, 24 pp. Paper, 
10 cents. 

“Fruits, and How to Use Them.” By 
Hester M. Poole. In the body of this book 
all the fruits of the earth are discussed. 
Each one is marshalled before our eyes. 
First as the poet sees it; then we are told 
its color, growth, and hygienic value; 
when we should pick it, and how to eat 
it. Then a fair line of recipes follow. The 
author does not pause in her masterful 
work till she has taught us how fruit 
should be served. She does a good many 
things well. That she is a mistress of de- 
tail is at once recognized, the book being 
an epitome of all that is worth knowing 
about fruits. To quote a few lines: “The 
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value of fruits as food is far from being 
generally understood; fragrant, toothsome 
and pure fruits, with their more solid 
cousins, the grains, afford every element 
needed for the nourishment of the human 
frame.” Price, $1. 

“True Manhood,” the secret of power, 
a manual of sexual science and guide to 
health, strength, and purity, by E. R. 
Shepherd. This is an invaluable aid to 
parents, guide for boys and guide for 
men. By following its teaching happi- 
ness will be secured, health will be pre- 
served to whole generations of strong, 
pure, and happy beings. Price, $1.25. 

“The Lucky Waif.” This is the title of 
a well-written story, especially for moth- 
ers and teachers, based on phrenological 
ideas, with which the author was very fa- 
miliar, The price of the book places it 
within the reach of all, and is sold at only 
25 cents. The number of this edition is 
limited, and it is not likely that another 
will be issued at the same price. On re- 
ceipt of the amount a copy will be sent to 
any address. The book can certainly be 
read with great profit by any who are inter- 
ested either in Phrenology or in the care of 
children. 

“Spurzheim’s Lectures on Phrenology” 
contains eighteen lectures. These lectures 
were first printed fifty years ago, but 
they are not by any means out of date. 
The following is an extract of his lec- 
tures on children: “The development of 
the various faculties in children, too, ex- 
exmplifies in a striking manner the plural- 
ity of powers. The infant early begins 
to observe, but it is some time before it 
learns to distinguish the difference _be- 
tween objects and persons. But soon it 
begins to notice the differences of form 
and size, and even color, but this later. 
It is some time before it takes cognizance 
of numbers; and all know how much 
various intelligence a child displays before 
it learns to talk. If the mind were all one 
organ there could not be this difference.” 
Price, $1. 

“The Model Potato.” An exposition of 
the proper cultivation and mode of cook- 
ing. The result of twenty years’ investi- 
gation and experiment. By John Mce- 
Larin, M.D., edited, with annotations, by 
R. T. Trall, M.D. Paper, 30 cents. Con- 
tains new and somewhat radical ideas on 
this subject, worthy the attention of all. 

“How to Read Character in Handwrit- 
ing: or, The Grammar of Graphology.” de- 
scribed and illustrated, by Henry Frith. 
Price, 50 cents. 
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Over 550,000 copies of this Book have been 
sold, and the last Edition is better than ever 











THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


{euemueeY 
Ini PHYSIOLOGY and 
| PHYSIOGNOMY 


A Complete Handbook for the People. With over 
One Hundred New Illustrations, including a Chart 
for the Use of Practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pages. 


By the Renowned Phrenologists 


Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER 


“*Phrenology !’ the very word thrills my soul, and with the touch of 
a Master attunes my heart to a song of gratitude and praise. Phrenology 
is the only science that can solve the problems of our destiny ; the only 
philosophy that explains man as a physical and spiritual being. Phrenology 
is the golden key that unlocks the sacred mysteries of human possibilities. 
It is like a voice that speaks to the sleeping soul and cries, ‘Awake, thou 
that dreamest of ideal things, and know that thou art a god, and canst 
create for thyself the wonder-world of thine own imaginings.’ It speaks 
to the disheartened mortal and thrills him with the message, ‘All power 
is within you; learn but to know thyself, and thou shalt be owner of 
the spheres.’ 

“ Phrenology is an alluring star that ylows brightly in Life’s firmament 
for all, and its brightness allures the poet and the lover; its depth baflles yet 
fascinates the philosopher, and its simplicity attracts the child. I cannot 
say, ‘Long live Phrenology,’ for it, like all other truth, is immortal, but 
here’s to the health and long life of its faithful progenitors. May their zeal 
be undiminished and their efforts unceasing to spread this gospel of human 
salvation that is able to solve the mysteries of ovr being. and to lead man 
up to a heaven of his own creation.” 


Cloth, $1.00 


SEND FOR A COPY AT ONCE, STUDY THE PEOPLE 
YOU SEE, AND ALSO YOUR OWN CHARACTER 





FOWLER & WELLS CO. - - NEW YORK 
L.N. FOWLER & CO. - - - + LONDON 
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NO TWO HEADS ARE 
EXACTLY ALIKE. 


Observe the Contrasts in these Heads. 











HENRY WARD BEECHER. 









Outline Profiles of diflerent shaped Heads. 


1. Alexander VI. 2. Zeno, the Stoic. _3. Rev. 
Dr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip II, of Spain, a tyrant. 
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Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


2 Will Aid Young Men and Women 


ae hig 
RICK DOUGLAS, just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
and Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 
in which their abilities can be used to the best 


advantage, thus securing the best results of their 
efforts, and gaining honor and happiness, 
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FREDE 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 


will find Phrenology an infallible guide te the 
proper use of their best powers. 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward,and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so as 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, To secure the best results. 
President U.S. A. 





oatia 
SIR THOMAS LIPTON, 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Cherts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications, 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 


ogy. 
Express collect. 


At list prices these amount to $18.75. 


The set will be sent for $13.00, 


The Student’s Set 


For 


1904 





The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
{ over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
192 pages. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. Cloth, $1.00. 


Lectures on Man 
A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, durinig his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 


Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
MCNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The Temperaments 
Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. 
Jacques, M.D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards of one hundred divisions, in 
china. Newly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5.00. 


New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially. in the *‘Human Face Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. ByS. R. WELLS. 


$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 
Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FOWLER. °Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. COMBE. With portrait. Bound in Cloth, 
$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 

Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 

Tuomas A. and WILLIAM Hyp. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who would excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HOL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value ofa oo 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. ty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1. = 





for which I enclose $13.00. 
Express Address 


| 





Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22d St., Mew York 
Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET (Price, $18.75], 
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~ The Water Gap Sanitarium — 
All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WaTER Gap, MONROE Co., Pa. 








PROF. G. COZENS 


Professional Phrenologist 


Lecturer and 


Delineator. 


Character from Photographs, $3.00, 
written in full—two views preferred. 
Home and Office Address 


386 Hannah Street, W. 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 





INVALIDS’ 
HOME SANATORIUISI 


Established at KOKOMO, INDIANA, by the late 
Dr. Gifford, is now conducted by Mrs. Gifford and 
Rose B. Jackson, M.D., Doctor Gifford’s co-workers 


for over twenty years. Treatments consist of baths, 


electricity, Swedish movements, massage, special diet, 
mental training, etc. No drugs No insane. Will 


ake boarders who are not patients. 





STRENGTH AND BEAUTY 


Every moment of every day you can thrill and 
tingle and radiate with the unspeakable ecstasy 
of perfecting Health. Conscious power over 
Pain and Disease and Death, conscious superi- 
ority to Worry and Hurry and Fret, conscious 
mastery of Self and Surroundings and the World 
—these are all potentially yours, Dietotherapy, 
Hydrotherapy, Physical Culture, Mental Cul- 
ture, Spirit Unfoldment, all the manifold 
phases of Naturopathy —such are the means. 
The Naturopathic Mag azine, the Naturopathic 
Institute, the Kneipp Health Store—such are the 
media. And through these YOU, yet unrealized 
and undiscovered, are the omnipotent arbiter of 
achievement. Is it all worth asking about ? 

10 cents brings a specimen Magazine ; 25 
cents a 3 months’ subscription to ‘* The Naturo- 
path ;" a stamp, a Prospectus; a postal, the 
‘*Guide to Health” and Naturopathic Catalogue; 
$2.00, ‘‘Return to Nature, or Paradise Re- 
gained,” the famous book on natural methods of 
cure for all diseases of Body and Soul and right 
living ; 60 cents, ‘“ The Kneipp Cure ;’ 50 
cents; ‘‘Kneipp’s Baby Cure;” free, catalogue 
of Naturopathic Literature and Supplies. 











BENEDICT LUST 


Naturopathic Physician 


122-124 E. 59th St. | NEW YORK CITY 











THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


EASTON, PA. 


Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 
place any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 
furnished home where they can receive good care, and 
Homeopathic treatment, should visit Easton before making 
arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 

"Phone, 1661. For circulars address 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 








J. M. FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 


126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet 


(Sharp Point 


can be kept on Dixon’s American Graphite 
Pencils without breaking off every minute, 
They write smoothest and last longest. Ask your 
dealer for DIXON’S PENCILS, or mention 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 
in stamps for samples worth doubie the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City,W.J. 


* FRYE to F.A.M. A beau- 
tiful Masonic Calendar, also 
large Catalogue of Masonic 
books and goods with bottom 
prices. Regalia, Jewels, 
Badges, Pins, Charms, and 
Lodge Supplies. Beware of 
spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & CU., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Ma- 
sonic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
wav, New York City. 
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“Money placed in mine development is 
seed sown in the earth.” 





Sierra-Pacific Smelting Go. 


Mine and Smelter located in 


¢ 
( 
¢ SONORA, OLD MEXICO, 


One of the Most Wonderful Mineral Regions 
in the World. 


Treasury Stock for Sale on Easy Terms. 


Dr. H. A. MUMAW, Elkhart, Indiana, 
Vice Pres. and Special Representative. 


Send for Eight-page Illustrated Circular. 
4 > 
¢ Bank References. 


Oe Nw NN NN | 
} FOR LECTURERS 


A New Poster Size, 19 x 24 inches 
Just the thing for $1.00 per Hundred 


Fow Ler & WELLS Co. 24 East 22d Street, New York 
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im writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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The Original 


The Walter Sanitarium werversvicce 
Nearest, largest, best, it has its own Post-office, Walters Park, Pa. 


Avoid delays; do not address Wernersville. Illustrated booklet. 


Send 5 cents in stamps for 
TWO SAMPLE COPIES CF 


HUMAN NATURE 


A Live Phrenological Magazine 





50 cents per Year 


Prof. ALLEN HADDOCK, Phrenolog'st, 
is the Editor and Publisher 


1020 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


$5 a Day , the yearround. Outfit25 cents. JAs. 
y H. EARLE & Co., Publishers, Boston 


PSYCHIC LIFE AND LAWS 


Or, The Operations and Phenomena 
of the Spiritual Element in Man 
Price, $1.50 


By CHARLES OLIVER SAHLER, M.D. 


The Relation of Electric Force to the Main- 
__ tenance and Operation of the Dual Man 


SANITARY ANTISEPTIC 





SUGGESTION 


is a practical home magazine devoted 
to suggestive therapeutics, hypnotism, 
psychic research, and the application of 
the principles of the New Psychology for 
health, happiness, and success. 
TEN CENTS A Copy. $1.00 PER YEAR 
Foreign, 6 shillings 


Sample copy sent upon receipt of postal. Send your 
friend’s name also. 


SUGGESTION tells how to be healthy without medicine. 
HERBERT D. PARKYN, M.D., C.M. 
Editor 


SUGGESTION PUBLISHING CO. 
4020 Drexel Boulevard CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLUBBING OFFERS 
Nothing like them ever before offered. 
THEY WILL ASTONISH YOU! Learn 
about them before subscribing for any 
other paper. SAMPLE COPY AND 
PARTICULARS FREE. Write now. 


THE MODERN FARMER °**- 20skru, 














THE WORLD’S BEST 
SKIN CLEANSER 


<M LER 


TRADE 


{FRICTION 














FOWLER & HANNA CO., Inc. 


Fowler’s Friction Soap 


Massages the Skin, Circulates the Blood, 
Removes all Stains, Effete and Foreign Matter, Black- 
heads and Blemishes, 


Kills all Microbes and Disease Germs, 


Prevents and Cures Corns, Callouses, Excessive 
Perspiration, Offensive Bodily Odors and other 
Skin Diseases, 

Relieves Colds, Rheumatism and Gout. 


Imparts Health, Vigor and Beauty to the Skin 


4 Ib. for 60 cents. Agents Wanted, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 E. 22d Street New York City 








Rational 


Standpan Physical 
Physician «69§Culture 


PRICE, 25 CENTS 


Dr. McGuire is to be congratulated in that 
he has had the wisdom and courage to place 
before the profession, and through them the 
laity, a book which shall be at least food 
for thought. 

If the suggestions contained in these pages 
are properly digested and applied by the 
reader, the writer believes the future will 
show an improved physical development all 
along the line ; one profession will rank with 
another in point of longevity, and all classes 
will be benefited, because from the profes- 
sion must come the thought that shall lead 
future generations into symmetrical devel- 
opment or into degeneracy. 

Thus, the keynote of this series of lectures 
—for such they are—may be summed up in 
a few words: cultivate poise (stand erect), 
breathe through the nose, vocalize properly, 
and cultivate repose. , 

JOHN CREGO LESTER. 
BROOKLYN, June 9, 1902. 
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DELSARTEAN PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


“| By Carrica La Favre. 






New revised and enlarged edition 
contains the principles of Delsartism, 
with Illustrated Lessons 


ON 


How to Dress, 
How to Walk, 
How to Breathe, 
How to Rest, 
Ete., Ete., Ete. 


Ladies and others will find this 
the most delightful system of cul. 
ture, giving grace, with both physi- 
cal and mental vigor, adapted for 
personal use or in clubs or classes. 
This is the most popular work on 
the subject. 


to } Poona 2s 


19 LESSONS IN HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 
Price 25 Cents. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 





Right Selection in Wedlock, Po | 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 








Marriage 1s a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, marriage of 
cousins, etc. Price 10 cents. 


CHOICE oF OccuPATION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still tere are thou- 
sands more who should read it. 10 cents. 





Are they well mated? 


*Y ONE WH ove aor GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED. 


Under the titles ‘‘ Finding a Mate” and ‘‘Kceping a Mate’’ the author gives points of interest 
to both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one to 
love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations, By mail, 10 cents. 


THE THREE AT ONE TIME, 25 CENTS. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 
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THE STUDY OF PHRENOLOGY 


The Correspondence Course is conducted by lecturers from the American 
Institute of Phrenology. This Course has proved a boon to many students 
who cannot give the time to take instruction in any other way. 


THE COURSE CONSISTS OF FORTY LESSONS. 


The course is divided into four parts of ten lessons each, and 
comprises forty lessons altogether. 

The fee for the entire Course is one hundred dollars, payable in 
advance. 

The lessons are on the following subjects: 


THE FIRST COURSE. 
The first Course comprises the location, definition, and division 
of the various parts of the brain, skull, and mental faculties and 


the Temperaments, Combination of Faculties, the Bones of the Head, 
The Principles, and Proofs and the Objections. 


SECOND COURSE. 


. Ethnology. 5. Physiognomy, Noses, Mouths. 
2. Nationalities that comprise the 6. Physiognomy of MHandwrit- 
Caucasion race. ing, Walk, ete. 
3. Nationalities that comprise the 7. Anatomy. 
Mongolian, Indian, and Ne- 8. Physiology. 
gro races. 9. Heredity. 
4, Physiognomy, Eyes, Ears. 10. Inheritance and Long Life. 
THIRD COURSE. 
1. Practical Hygiene of the Body. 6. The Longitudinal Section, ete. 
2. Hygiene of the Brain. 7. Animal Magnetism, the Will. 
3. Exterior of the Brain. 8. Experimental Phrenology. 
4. The Cerebellum and Under 9. Men and Women Compared. 
Surface. 10. Choice of Pursuits. 
5. The Interior. 
FOURTH COURSE. 
1. Instinct and Reason. 7. Adaptation in Marriage. 
2. Animal Intelligence. 8. Marriage and Temperament. 
3. Diseases of the Brain. 9. Measurements and Brain 
4. Moral Accountability of Man. Weights. 
5. Elocution. 10. Examination of a Head. 
6. Voice Culture. 


HOW THE LESSONS ARE SENT OUT. 


The lessons are sent out once a week, and it is expected that the 
students will return them, answered, on a certain day of the follow- 
ing week, when they will be corrected and returned. Thus the 
routine work will be carried out and a systematic examination of 
ach subject given by a teacher of the Institute. This, it will be 
readily seen, is an advantage to students far ahead of usual courses 
by mail, which are simply written out in typewritten form, without 
any personal supervision. 

M. H. PIERCY, Secretary, 
24 East Twenty-second Street, New York. 
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PHRENO LO GY WORTH CONSIDERATION 


This Science, now making such rapid strides, and engaging the attention of the fore- 
most Scientists of the day, may be studied theoretically and practically at the 


FOWLER INSTITUTE 


with all the advantages of careful and thorough tuition. 
A large circulating and reference library, a museum of numerous skulls, casts, etc., etc. 
always accessible to the student, and a course of free lectures during the winter. 


PRIVATE TUITION OR LESSONS IN WEEKLY CLASSES 


The only place in the United Kingdom where a thorough course of training until 
proficiency is attained, can be had. 


LESSONS BY CORRESPONDENCE . 


The F. P. I. also gives a thorough and complete course of instruction by letter. 











Price, 25 cents 


The Phrenological Annual 
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of PHRENOLOGICAL PRACTITIONERS 


FOR 


1904 
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